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PREFACE. 

THIS  Introduction  is  not  designed  to  lay  stress  on  Ho- 
meric language  as  contrasted  with  Homeric  poetry,  but  is 
intended  to  relieve  the  commentary  of  explanations  of 
dialectic  forms  and  metrical  peculiarities,  and  to  call  the 
student's  attention  to  the  most  noteworthy  characteristics 
of  Homeric  style  and  syntax.  In  reading  Homer,  certain 
questions,  which  cannot  be  avoided,  as  to  the  origin  and  rela- 
tion of  forms,  will  attract  less  of  the  pupil's  attention  and 
demand  less  of  the  teacher's  time  in  the  class-room  if  the 
facts  are  stated  in  their  proper  connection ;  the  grouping  of 
these  facts  will  make  them  more  intelligible  and  more 
easily  remembered. 

Some  peculiarities  of  form  have  not  been  mentioned  here, 
since  they  occur  so  seldom  that  they  may  be  treated  in  the 
commentary  just  as  conveniently;  while  for  divers  reasons 
other  anomalies  which  are  no  more  frequent  have  been 
discussed.  Nor  has  the  author  planned  to  make  the  col- 
lection of  examples  complete ;  the  student  should  be  en- 
couraged to  gather  illustrations  for  himself. 

Most  of  this  Introduction  is  of  a  nature  to  be  read  rather 
than  committed  to  memory.  Much  of  it  is  unnecessary  for 
a  beginner,  but  the  author  hopes  that  none  of  it  is  beyond 
the  comprehension. and  appreciation  of  the  student.  While 
parts  of  it  can  be  made  fully  useful  only  by  a  wise  teacher, 
most  of  it  should  be  helpful  to  the  undirected  student. 

YALE  COLLEGE,  July,  1885. 
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HOMERIC   STYLE. 


§  1.  a.  TRANSLATIONS.  Matthew  Arnold  enumerates 
four  essential  characteristics  of  Homer's  poetry : l  v"  Homer 
is  rapid  in  his  movement,  Homer  is  plain  in  his  words  and 
style,  Homer,  is  simple  in  his  ideas,  Homer  is  noble  in 
his  manner.  Cowper  renders  him  ill  because  he  is  slow 
in  his  movement  and  elaborate  in  his  style  ;  Pope  renders 
him  ill  because  he  is  artificial  both  in  his  style  and  in 
his  words ;  Chapman  renders  him  ill  because  he  is  fantastic 
in  his  ideas ;  Mr.  Newman  renders  him  ill  because  he  is  odd 
in  his  words  and  ignoble  in  his  manner."  Or  in  other  words  °. 
"  Between  Cowper  and  Homer  there  is  interposed  the  mist 
of  Cowper's  elaborate  Miltonic  manner,  entirely  alien  to  the 
flowing  rapidity  of  Homer ;  between  Pope  and  Homer  there 
is  interposed  the  mist  of  Pope's  literary,  artificial  manner, 
entirely  alien  to  the  plain  naturalness  of  Homer's  manner ; 
between  Chapman  and  Homer  there  is  interposed  the  mist 
of  the  fancifulness  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  entirely  alien  to 
the  plain  directness  of  Homer's  thought  and  feeling;  while 
between  Mr.  Newman  and  Homer  is  interposed  a  cloud  of 
more  than  Egyptian  thickness,  —  namely,  a  manner,  in  Mr. 
Newman's  version  eminently  ignoble,  while  Homer's  manner 
is  eminently  noble." 

If  poets  and  masters  have  thus  failed,  it  is  evident  that  it 
is  no  easy  achievement  to  translate  Homer  well,  to  be  at| 
the  same  time  rapid,  plain,  simple,  and  noble,  —  ov  TTOX?  afj,a( 

1  Essays  in  Criticism,  Boston,  1865,  pp.  284  IT.,  or  Studies  in  Celtic  Literature 
and  on  Translating  Homer,  Macmillan,  N.Y.,  1883,  pp.  138  ff. 
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Trdvra  Bvvijtreai  airro<?  €\e<T0ai.     The  beginner  can  at  least  be 
simple  ;  he  should  aim  to  attain  the  other  qualities  also. 

It   is   instructive   to  compare  different  translations  of  a 
famous  passage,  ©  555  ff.  :  — 


<09       or  ev  ovpavw  a<rrpa 
<f>at,ver  dpnrpeTrea,  ore  T'  eTrXero  vrfve^o^  aldijp 
etc  T'  €<f>avev  Traaai  cncoTrial  ical  Trpwoves  aicpoi 
KOI  vdirat  •  ovpavoOev  8'  dp   VTreppdyrj  acrTrero? 
rcdvra  Be  T'  eiBerai  aarpa'  <yeyr)0e  Be  re  <f>peva 
rowa  fiea-rjjv  vewv  r)Be  &dv0oio  podwv 
Tp(t)an>  Kaiovrwv  TTvpa  (fxiivero  'IXto^t  irpo. 
^t'Xt'  ap  ev  TreBtco  irvpa  /caiero,  Trap  Be  etcdarw 
e'laro  vrevrijicovra  creXat  Trvpbs  alBofievoio. 
ITTTTOI  Be  Kpl  \€VKOV  epCTrrofAevoi  Koi  6\vpas, 
ecrraores  Trap'  o^ecr^Lv,  evOpovov  'Hw 


This  is  translated  by  Chapman  r1  — 

1  The  Iliads  of  Homer,  Prince  of  Poets,  never  before  in  any  language  truly 
translated,  with  a  comment  upon  some  of  his  chief  places,  done  according  to  the 
Greek  by  George  Chapman.  Of  this  translation,  A-B,  H-A  were  published  in 
1598.  The  first  twelve  books  of  the  Iliad  were  published  in  1G10,  and  the 
other  twelve  in  1611.  The  first  half  of  the  Odyssey  was  published  in  1614,  and 
the  rest  in  1615.  Chapman  was  about  six  years  older  than  Shakespeare.  The 
reader  will  notice  that  the  metre  is  the  "  common  metre  "  of  our  hymn-books. 

Chapman  says  in  his  "  Preface  to  the  Reader  "  :  "  Alwaies  conceiving  how 
pedanticall  and  absurd  an  affectation  it  is,  in  the  interpretation  of  any  Author 
(much  more  of  Homer)  to  turn  him  word  for  word  ;  when  (according  to  Horace 
and  other  best  lawgivers  to  translators)  it  is  the  part  of  every  knowing  and 
judiciall  interpreter,  not  to  follow  the  number  and  order  of  the  words  but  the 
material  things  themselves,  and  sentences  to  weigh  diligently  ;  and  to  clothe 
and  adorne  them  with  words,  and  such  a  stile  and  form  of  oration  as  are  most 
apt  for  the  language  into  which  they  are  converted.  If  I  have  not  turned 
him  in  any  place  falsly  (as  all  other  his  interpreters  have  in  many,  and  most 
of  his  chiefe  places;)  if  I  have  not  left  behind  me  any  of  his  sentence,  ele- 
gancie,  height,  intention  and  invention  .  if  in  some  few  places  ...  I  be  somthing 
paraphrasticall  and  faulty;  is  it  justice  in  that  poore  fault  (if  they  will  needs 
have  it  so)  to  drowne  all  the  rest  of  my  labour." 

Pope  criticises  Chapman's  translation  as  "  loose  and  rambling,"  and  for  its 
"  frequent  interpolations."  "  He  appears  to  have  had  a  strong  affectation  of 
extracting  now  meanings  out  of  his  author.  .  .  .  But  that  which  is  to  be  allowed 
him,  and  which  very  much  contributed  to  cover  his  defects,  is  a  daring,  fiery 
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k '  Fires  round  about  them  shinde 

As  when  about  the  silver  Moone,  when  air  is  free  from  winde, 
And  stars  shine  cleare  ;  to  whose  sweete  beames,  high  prospects, 

and  the  brows 

Of  all  steepe  hils  and  pinnacles,  thrust  up  themselves  for  showes  ; 
And  even  the  lowly  vallies  joy,  to  glitter  in  their  sight, 
When  the  unmeasur'd  firmament,  bursts  to  disclose  her  light, 
And  all  the  signes  in  heaven  are  scene,  that  glad  the  shepheards 

hart; 

So  many  fires  disclosde  their  beames,  made  by  the  Trojan  part, 
Before  the  face  of  llion;  and  her  bright  turrets  show'd. 
A  thousand  courts  of  guard  kept  fires  ;  and  every  guard  allow'd 
Fiftie  stout  men,  by  whom  their  horse,  eate  oates  and  hard  white 

corne, 
And  all  did  wilfully  expect,  the  silver-throned  morne." 

Pope's  translation l  follows :  — 

"  And  beaming  fires  illumin'd  all  the  ground, 
As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night ! 
O'er  heaven's  clear  azure  spreads  her  sacred  light, 
When  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep  serene, 

spirit  that  animates  his  translation,  which  is  something  like  what  one  might 
imagine  Homer  himself  would  have  writ  before  he  arriv'd  to  years  of  discretion." 
1  Pope's  translation  of  the  Iliad  was  published  in  1716-20.  It  is  said  that 
the  great  Bentley  (see  §  14  d  R.)  remarked  to  Pope  "  that  it  was  a  very 
pretty  poem  but  that  he  must  not  call  it  Homer."  It  is  in  such  simple  narra- 
tive as  quoted  above  that  Pope's  style  is  worst ;  it  is  best  in  descriptions  of 
action. 

Pope  says  in  his  preface :  "  That  which  in  my  opinion  ought  to  be  the 
endeavour  of  any  one  who  translates  Homer,  is  above  all  things  to  keep  alive 
that  spirit  and  fire  which  makes  his  chief  character.  In  particular  places, 
where  the  sense  can  bear  any  doubt,  to  follow  the  strongest  and  most  poetical, 
as  most  agreeing  with  that  character.  To  copy  him  in  all  the  variations  of 
his  style  and  the  different  modulations  of  his  numbers.  To  preserve  in  the 
more  active  or  more  descriptive  parts,  a  warmth  and  elevation ;  in  the  more 
sedate  or  narrative,  a  plainness  and  solemnity ;  in  the  speeches,  a  fulness  and 
perspicuity;  in  the  sentences  [sententiae],  a  shortness  and  gravity.  Not  to 
neglect  even  the  little  figures  and  turns  on  the  words,  nor  sometimes  the  very 
cast  of  the  periods.  Neither  to  omit  or  confound  any  rites  or  customs  of 
antiquity.  ...  To  consider  him  attentively  in  comparison  with  Virgil  above 
all  the  ancients,  and  with  Milton  above  all  the  moderns." 
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And  not  a  cloud  o'ercasts  the  solemn  scene ; 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll, 
And  stars  unnumber'd  gild  the  glowing  pole, 
O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellow  verdure  shed, 
And  tip  with  silver  every  mountain's  head  ; 
Then  shine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise, 
A  flood  of  glory  bursts  from  all  the  skies : 
The  conscious  swains,  rejoicing  in  the  sight, 
Eye  the  blue  vault  and  bless  the  useful  light. 
So  many  flames  before  proud  Ilion  blaze, 
And  lighten  glimmering  Xanthus  with  their  rays  : 
The  long  reflections  of  the  distant  fires 
Gleam  on  the  walls,  and  tremble  on  the  spires, 
A  thousand  piles  the  dusky  horrors  gild, 
And  shoot  a  shady  lustre  o'er  the  field. 
Full  fifty  guards  each  flaming  pile  attend, 
Whose  umber'd  arms,  by  fits,  thick  flashes  send, 
Loud  neigh  the  coursers  o'er  the  heaps  of  corn, 
And  ardent  warriors  wait  the  rising  morn." 

Cowper's  translation  l  follows :  — 

"  As  when  about  the  clear  bright  moon,  the  stars 
Shine  in  full  splendour,  and  the  winds  are  hush'd, 
The  groves,  the  mountain-tops,  the  headland-heights 
Stand  all  apparent,  not  a  vapour  streaks 

1  Published  in  1791. 

Cowper  says  in  his  preface  :  "  My  chief  boast  is  that  I  have  adhered  closely 
to  the  original,  convinced  that  every  departure  from  him  would  be  punished 
with  the  forfeiture  of  some  grace  or  beauty  for  which  I  could  offer  no  sub- 
stitute. ...  It  has  been  my  point  everywhere  to  be  as  little  verbose  as  possible. 
...  In  the  affair  of  style,  I  have  endeavoured  neither  to  creep  nor  to  bluster, 
for  no  author  is  so  likely  to  betray  his  translator  into  both  these  faults  as 
Homer,  though  himself  never  guilty  of  either.  .  .  .  The  passages  which  will  be 
least  noticed  .  .  .  are  those  which  have  cost  me  abundantly  the  most  labour. 
It  is  difficult  to  kill  a  sheep  with  dignity  in  a  modern  language,  to  flay  and  to 
prepare  it  for  the  table,  detailing  every  circumstance  of  the  process.  Difficult 
also,  without  sinking  below  the  level  of  poetry,  to  harness  mules  to  a  waggon, 
particularizing  every  article  of  their  furniture,  straps,  rings,  staples,  and  even 
the  tying  of  the  knots  that  kept  all  together.  Homer,  who  writes  always  to 
the  eye,  with  all  his  sublimity  and  grandeur,  has  the  minuteness  of  a  Flemish 
painter." 
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The  boundless  blue,  but  ether  open'd  wide 
All  glitters  and  the  shepherd's  heart  is  cheer'd ; 
So  num'rous  seem'd  those  fires  between  the  stream 
Of  Xanthus,  blazing,  and  the  fleet  of  Greece, 
In  prospect  all  of  Troy  ;  a  thousand  fires, 
Each  watch'd  by  fifty  warriors  seated  near. 
The  steeds  beside  the  chariots  stood,  their  corn 
Chewing,  and  waiting  till  the  golden  thron'd 
Aurora  should  restore  the  light  of  day." 

Professor  F.  W.  Newman's  translation l  follows :  — 

"  And  as  around  the  shining  Moon  |  the  stars  aloft  in  heaven 
Glister  with  radiance  distinct,  |  when  all  the  sky  is  breathless, 
And  every  lofty  peak  is  shown,  |  and  headland  edge  and  forest, 
And  from  behind  the  cloven  sky  |  unfathom'd  heaven  gleameth  ; 
Nor  hidden  any  star  may  be  ;  |  and  joyful  is  the  shepherd ; 
So  many  fires  betwixt  the  streams  |  of  Xanthos  and  the  galleys, 
Shone  then  in  front  of  Ilion,  |  by  hands  of  Troians  kindled. 
A  thousand  fires  along  the  plain,  |  I  say,  that  night  were  burning, 
And  close  to  every  glaring  blaze  |  sat  fifty  men  in  armour. 
And  by  their  chariots  the  steeds  |  rye  and  white  barley  munching, 
Stood  waiting  till   the  Queen  of  Morn  |  fair-thron'd   should  rise 
before  them." 

Lord  Derby's  translation  2  follows :  — 

"As  when  in  Heav'n,  around  the  glitt'ring  moon 
The  stars  shine  bright  amid  the  breathless  air ; 
And  ev'ry  crag  and  ev'ry  jutting  peak 

1  Published  in  1856. 

This  has  received  perhaps  undue  distinction  from  the  criticisms  of  Matthew 
Arnold.  The  translator  says:  "To  the  metre  which  I  have  myself  adopted, 
I  was  brought  by  a  series  of  argument  and  experiment,  and  was  afterwards 
gratified  to  find  that  I  had  exactly  alighted  on  the  modern  Greek  Epic  metre. 
It  is  also  the  metre  of  the  American  Yankee  Doodle,  which  some  have  ignor- 
antly  made  an  objection :  as  if  the  metre  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice  and  of  the 
Margites,  were  not  that  of  the  Iliad.  Of  course  no  metre  can  be  popular, 
without  being  applicable  to  low  treatment ;  indeed  without  being  liable  to 
degenerate  into  doggrel  in  unskilful  hands." 

2  Published  in  1865. 
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Stands  boldly  forth,  and  ev'ry  forest  glade  ; 
Ev'n  to  the  gates  of  Heav'n  is  open'd  wide 
The  boundless  sky  ;  shines  each  particular  star 
Distinct ;  joy  fills  the  gazing  shepherd's  heart. 
So  bright,  so  thickly  scatter'd  o'er  the  plain, 
Before  the  walls  of  Troy,  between  the  ships 
And  Xanthus'  stream,  the  Trojan  watchfires  blaz'd. 
A  thousand  fires  burnt  brightly  ;  and  round  each 
Sat  fifty  warriors  in  the  ruddy  glare  ; 
With  store  of  provender  before  them  laid, 
Barley  and  rye,  the  tether'd  horses  stood 
Beside  the  cars,  and  waited  for  the  morn." 

Bryant's  translation J  follows :  — 

u  As  when  in  heaven  the  stars  look  brightly  forth 
Round  the  clear-shining  moon,  while  not  a  breeze 
Stirs  in  the  depths  of  air,  and  all  the  stars 
Are  seen,  and  gladness  fills  the  shepherd's  heart, 
So  many  fires  in  sight  of  Ilium  blazed, 
Lit  by  the  sons  of  Troy,  between  the  ships 
And  eddying  Xauthus :  on  the  plain  there  shone 
A  thousand  ;  fifty  warriors  by  each  fire 
Sat  in  its  light.     Their  steeds  beside  the  cars  — 
Champing  their  oats  and  their  white  barley  —  stood, 
And  waited  for  the  golden  morn  to  rise." 

Tennyson  translates :  — 

"As  when  in  heaven  the  stars  about  the  moon 
Look  beautiful,  when  all  the  winds  are  laid, 
And  every  height  comes  out,  and  jutting  peak 
And  valley,  and  the  immeasurable  heavens 
Break  open  to  their  highest,  and  all  the  stars 
Shine,  and  the  shepherd  gladdens  in  his  heart : 
So  many  a  fire  between  the  ships  and  stream 
Of  Xanthus  blazed  before  the  towers  of  Troy, 
A  thousand  on  the  plain  ;  and  close  by  each 

i  Published  in  1870. 
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Sat  fifty  in  the  blaze  of  burning  fire  ; 

And  champing  golden  grain,  the  horses  stood 

Hard  by  their  chariots,  waiting  for  the  dawn." 

Matthew  Arnold  translates  the  last  verses  in  hexameters :  — 

"  So  shone  forth,  in  front  of  Troy,  by  the  bed  of  the  Xanthus, 
Between  that  and  the  ships,  the  Trojans'  numerous  fires. 
In  the  plain  there  were  kindled  a  thousand  fires :  by  each  one 
There  sat  fifty  men  in  the  ruddy  light  of  the  fire  : 
By  their  chariots  stood  the  steeds  and  champed  the  white  barley 
While  their  masters  sat  by  the  fire  and  waited  for  Morning." 

b.  CHANGE  OF  SUBJECT.      Homer   composed   for   quick- 
minded  hearers,  who  were  ready  to  apprehend  a  change  of 
subject  even  when  it  was  marked  by  no  pronoun,  as  r\  ol  ap 
aWoftevas  SaiSas   <pep€  Kai  e  ^aXicna  |  B/jicodwv  <£t\eecr/ce,  Kal 
erpefa  rvrdov  eovra  a  434  f.    she  bore  for  him    the    burning 
torch  and  (i.e.  for)  Tie  loved  her  most  of  all  the  female  ser- 
vants, and  (i.e.  for)  she  was  his  nurse  when  he  was  a  child  ; 
e%ev  iraXai  &><?  Wwev  ^  871  he  (Meriones)  long  had  been  hold- 
ing while  he  (Teucer)  was  taking  aim  ;  irpiv  7'  ^e  KaraKrdpev 
rje    KCUST    atcpTjs    |  "I\tov    alireivrjv    e\eew    KrdcrOai    re    TroXtra? 
O  557   before   either  we   slay  the    Greeks  or  they  capture 
lofty  Ilios  and  the  citizens  are  slain.     Still  more  striking  is 
the   change    in    /3ov\olfir)v  ice  .  .  reOvd/jiev  rj  rdSe  .  .  ep>y    opd- 
aaOai,  \  jfeivovs  re  (TTV<J>e\i£o/J,evov<?  S/iwa?  re  yvvaifcas  \  pva-rd- 
£OVTO,<;  deiK€\,l(a<;  Kara  Sco/Ltara  «aXa,  |  Kal  olvov  SiacfrvcrcrofAevov, 
Kal  a-iTov  eSovras  TT  106  ff.  /  should  rather  die  than  see  these 
deeds,  — guests  struck,  suitors  abusing  the  maids,  wine  wasted, 
suitors  devouring  the  food,  where  the  poet  was  sure  that  his 
hearers  would   not    construe  pva-Td^ovra^   and    e&ovras  with 
geivovs,  but  would  supply  /jivija-rrjpa^  from  the  context. 

c.  DIRECT  DISCOURSE.     Like  the  writers  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, and  as  in  the  simple  style  of  ballads  and  fairy  tales  and 
the  conversation  of   children   and   uneducated  persons,  the 
Homeric  poet  avoids  the  use  of  indirect  discourse  ;  he  has  no 
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long  passages  in  oratio  obliqua,  in  the  manner  of  the  reported 
speeches  in  Caesar's  Commentaries.  He  passes  quickly  from 
indirect  to  direct  discourse,1  as  eVet  TT/JO  ol  eiiro^v  ^//.etf  | 
/AT/T'  avrov  /creiveiv  pr/re  pvdacrdat,  aKOtrtv,  \  ex  yap  'Opecrrao 
Ttert9  ea-aerai  KT\.  a  37  if.  since  we  told  him  beforehand  not  to 
slay  the  man  himself  and  not  to  woo  his  wife,  for  from  Orestes 
shall  (for  should)  vengeance  come,  etc.  Contrast  o  jap  rf\.6e 
CTTI  vfjas  'A^atwz/  |  .  .  /cat  XtVerero  Trdvra^  'Ayatoi^  | 
[lev  Oeol  Soiev  'OXu/u/7rta  Seo/iar'  e^oyre?  |  e/CTrepcrai 
TroXti/,  ev  8'  oiKaS*  ItcecrOai  •  \  TratSa  S'  eyu,ot  \vcraiTe 
ra  B'  avroti/a  Be^ea-ffai,  \  a^o^evoi  Ato?  vlov,  etcr)/36\ov 
A  12  ff.  with  its  paraphrase  which  uses  indirect 
discourse,  e\dwv  6  lepevs  ev^ero  e'/cetVot?  p*v  TOU?  #eou<?  Sovvai 
e\6vTa<?  rrjv  Tpoiav  auTOU9  <ra)0f}vai,  rrjv  Se  Ovyarepa  oi  \vcrai 
Se^afievovs  aTroiva  KCU  rbv  Oeov  alSecrdevras  KT\.  in  Plato  Rep. 
Ill  393  E. 

d.  PRINCIPAL   CLAUSES.      Similar   to   this  avoidance  of 
indirect  discourse  is  the  poet's  frequent  and  ready  transition 
from  a  subordinate  to  a  principal  clause,  as  09  yu.eya  irdvrwv  \ 
'ApyetfDv  Kpareei,   /cat  ot  ireiOovrai  'A^atot  A  78  f.  who  rules 
with   might   over   all   the   Argives   and   him  (for  whom)  the 
Achaeans  obey ;    09  /iaXa  TroXXa  |  7rX«7%^7;  .  .  ?roXXa  5'  o  7' 
ev  TTOVTW  7rd0€v  a\yea  a  1  ff.  who  was  driven  on  many  wander- 
ings .  .  and  he  suffered  many  woes  upon  the  sea ;  Mevrwp  09 
p   'QSvo-rjos  a/iu/Aoi>09  rjev  eralpos  |  /cat  ol  (Mentor)  tan/  ev  vyv- 
a-lv  eTreTpeirev  («<?.  Odysseus)   OIKOV   d'rravra  y8  225  f.,  o5  eVt 
TroXXa  fAoyrjcra,  Socrav  Se  //.ot  vies  'A^atwy  A  162. 

e.  Thus  the  poet  deserts  the  participial  for  a  finite  construc- 
tion, as"E>KTOpa  8'  ev  TreSlo)  iSe  fcefaevov  a/i^>t  S'  eralpoi  \  etaro 
O  9  f.  he  saw  Hector  lying  on  the  plain,  while  his  comrades  were 

1  So  in  other  early  poets  as  Sjpt'  UTTI  SrjSre  irfirovOa,  KUTTI  \  SrySre  Kd\-nfj.i,  \ 
Korrt  fj.oi  ]j.a.\i(TTa  6(\d>  yevfcrdai  \  fj.a.tv6\a  6vfj.<f  -rlva.  SifSre  Tleidia  \  fiats  tiyriv  ts 
aav  <pt\6raTa,  ris  <r'  2>  |  "Vairtf)'  abiictiti;  Sappho  i  15  ff.  thou  didst  ask  me  what  I 
suffer  and  why  I  call  thee,  .  .  whom  dost  thou  desire  that  Persuasion  should  lead 
to  thy  love,  etc. 
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seated  around  him  (for  KOI  eraipov  5 
peOovro  |  e<r#A,'  dyopevovres,  icaica  Se  <f>peal  /3va<ro86fjievov  p  65  f  . 
(for  ftva-aoSo/AevovTes  planning  in  the  depth  of  their  hearts^). 
Of.  <yovvd£ofj,at,  .  .  \  kard^evaL  tcparepws,  /j,r)Bs  rpwjracrOe  <f)6- 
ftov&e  O  665  f.  I  beseech  you  to  stand  stoutly,  nor  turn  to  flight; 
lolcriv  re  TirvcrKo/jievoi,  \decral  r'  e{3a\\ov  F  80,  where  re  .  .  re 
mark  the  imperfect  as  correlative  with  the  participle. 

f.  ORDER  OF   WORDS.     The  simplicity  of  the   Homeric 
order  of  words  is  most  clearly  seen  by  comparing  a  passage 
of  Homer  with  a  similar  passage  of  a  later  Greek  poet  or  of 
Vergil.     Many  verses  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  can  be  trans- 
lated into  English,  word  for  word  as  they  stand,  as  or^oyuetf' 
e?  ®r)f3riv  leprjv  7ro\iv  'Hertwi/o?,  |  rrjv  Se  &i€7rpd0ofjiev  re  Kal 

evdaSe  irdvra.  |  .  .  e'/c  S'  eXov  'Arpe/S?;  Xpva-ijtSa  Ka\\t- 
KT\.  A  366  ff.  When  the  order  differs  essentially 
from  the  English  there  are  generally  rhetorical  or  'poetical 
reasons  why  the  order  is  what  it  is  ;  no  one  should  suppose 
that  the  metre  compelled  the  poet  to  adopt  an  arrangement 
of  words  that  was  not  natural  and  did  not  please  him.  The 
verse  gave  prominence  not  merely  to  the  first  word  but  often 
to  the  word  before  the  principal  caesural  pause  (§  40). 

g.  The  thought  of  each  Homeric  verse  is  somewhat  more 
independent  than  is  the  case  in  later  poetry.     Other  things 
being  equal,  a  word  should  be  construed  with  words  in  the 
same  rather  than  in  another  verse.    Rarely  does  a  descriptive 
adjective  at  the  close  of  one  verse  agree  directly  with  a  noun 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  (as  %pe/j,eTi£ov  eir  d/cpw  |  ^etXet 
e^>ecTTaoT69  M  51  f.  or  et\ero  tca\r)v  \  d^ivrjv  ev^aXicov  N  611). 

h.  A  noun  at  the  close  of  one  verse  often  has  an  adjective 
apparently  in  agreement  with  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
verse,  but  this  adjective  may  be  regarded  as  in  apposition 
with  the  noun  ;  it  frequently  serves  to  form  a  closer  connec- 
tion with  a  following  amplifying  clause,  as  /j,f)viv  aetSe  Bed  .  .  | 
ov\ofjL€vijv,  ^  p,vp'C  'A^atot?  aA/ye'  edt^Kev  A  1  f.,  where  the  rela- 
tive clause  explains  ovXo^evrjv.  the  wrath  was  mortal,  deadly, 
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because  it  brought  ten  thousand  woes  upon  the  Achaeans. 
So  a  few  verses  later,  vovcrov  ova  arparov  wpcre  Kaicrjv,  oXetcovro 
Be  \aoi  A  10,  the  position  of  the  adjective  tcatcijv  is  explained 
by  its  connection  with  the  thought  of  the  following  clause. 
Of.  vrjTnoi  o'l  Kara  /3ov$  "Tirepiovos  rjeXioio  \  tfcrOiov  a  8,  the 
companions  of  Odysseus  were  fools  in  that  they  devoured  the 
cattle  of  Hyperion ;  (f>dns  •  •  |  eaOXfy  %aipovcriv  Be  rrarrjp  /cat 
Trorvia  i^yjrrjp  £  30;  vvv  avre  piv  vies  'A^atwv  j  ev  7ra\dfj.rj<f 
(fropeovcn  BiKa(T7r6\oi  ot  re  defj,i(rra<;  \  77/309  Ato?  elpvarat 
A  237  ff.,  where  St/eacrTroXot  is  explained  by  the  following 
clause.  Sometimes  a  word  is  reserved  for  the  beginning  of  a 
verse  in  order  to  mark  a  contrast  with  what  follows,  as  avrdp 
eirel  Brj  rei%o<>  eTreacrvfjievovs  evorjaev  \  Tpwa9,  arap  Aavawv 
jevero  la^rf  re  </>o/3o9  re  O  395  f.,  where  the  order  of  the 
words  sets  T/>wa9  into  an  antithesis  with  Aai/awy,  —  dfj,<f>ore- 
pas  .  .  %eipa<;  epaprrrev  \  a-Kairj,  Se^trepfj  8"  dp  arc  w^wv  aivvro 
roga  ^>  489  f.  avrov  thus  often  contrasts  a  man  with  his 
companions  or  possessions,  as  cnro  pev  <f>L\a  e'l/Mira  Sv<rco  \ 

avrov  Be  K\aiovra  Oods  errl  vfjas  d<pr)crf0  B  261  if. ;  £7^09  f*>ei>  p* 

»  i       >    \      c>>    >     />    r  t  -i  OT  rr 

e<rrr)ae  .  .  |  avrrjv  6   69  tfpovov  ei<rev  a  1^<  n. 

i.  The  first  words  of  successive  verses  occasionally  carry 
the  burden  of  thought,  as  T\avKo<; . .  |  'I<pivoov  /3d\e . .  \  Aegid- 
Brjv . .  |  &fjiov  H  13  ff.  Glaucus  .  .  hit  Iphinous  .  .  son  of  Dexias 
on  the  shoulder. 

j.  The  subject  of  the  sentence  usually  precedes  its  verb. 
Almost  every  exception  to  this  remark  is  found  either  at  the 
close  of  the  verse,  or  less  frequently  before  the  principal 
caesura  (where  the  same  metrical  freedom  was  allowed  as  at 
the  end  of  the  verse,  §  41  a  3). 

k.  In  order  to  give  prominence  to  an  important  word,  it  is 
sometimes  placed  before  the  relative  word  of  the  clause  to 
which  it  belongs,  as  aawrepos  W9  tee  verjat  A  32 ;  KetOi  Be  fi 
&>9  Trepdo-eie  g  297.  This  is  especially  frequent  when  the  sub- 
ordinate clause  precedes  the  principal  sentence,  asf/E/rro>p  8' 
o>9  S«ata9  re  7rv\as  .  .  t/cavev  \  dp,$>  dpa  p>iv  .  .  6eov  icr\.  Z  237. 
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1.  Adnomiual  genitives,  like  adjectives,  generally  precede 
their  noun,  except  at  the  close  of  the  verse  or  before  a  caesu- 
ral  pause,  but  there  are  many  exceptions  to  the  rule  in  the 
case  of  adjectives,  principally  perhaps  where  the  adjective 
and  substantive  are  closely  connected.  A  preposition  often 
stands  between  the  adjective  and  noun,  as  xpva-ea)  dva  <TKr\- 
A  15,  0oas  ITT\  vr\a<s  A  12  ;  rjf^erepo)  €vl  OIKO>  A  30  ;  or 
CTTI,  <y\a<f>vpds  F  119.  The  infinitive  generally  follows 
the  verb  on  which  it  depends. 

m.  When  a  noun  is  modified  by  two  adjectives,  it  fre- 
quently is  preceded  by  one  and  followed  by  the  other,  as  doy 
Trapd  vrjl  /Ji€\aivr)  A  300  ;  TTO\VV  opftpov  ddea^arov  K  6.  So 
in  English  poetry  "  human  face  divine,"  "  purest  ray  serene," 
"  old  man  eloquent." 

n.  EPITHETS.  Often  three  or  more  epithets  are  used  with 
one  noun,  as  etXero  S'  akKipov  ey^o?  dfca^evov  o%el  ^aX/co3,  | 
crri/Sapov  a  99  f.  ;  ov  ri  7repi7r\tjOr)<i  \irfv  rocrov, 


0  405  f.     (But  in  the  first  three  books  of  the  Iliad  as  many 
as  three  adjectives  are  rarely  found  with  one  noun.)     Often 
two  of  the  epithets  begin  a  verse,  as  e?  Opovov  elaev  a<ya)i>  .  .  | 
KaXbv   Sai&dXeov   a   130  f.  ;     <f)6pfjii<y<yt   \iyeirj    |    tcakf)  SaiBaXerj 

1  186  f.  ;   Ka\a  TreStXa  |  d[A/3p6cria  ^pvcreia  e  44  f.  ;   e?  6d\a- 
fjuov  KaTe{3ij(T6To  KqwevTa  \  iceSpivov  vtyopo(f)ov  fl  191  f. 

o.  As  is  seen  from  the  foregoing  examples,  the  poet  does 
not  use  /cat  to  connect  epitheta  ornantia. 

p.  These  ornamental  epithets  frequently  have  reference  to 
the  most  marked  natural  characteristics  of  an  object  rather 
than  to  a  particular  occasion.  The  ships  are  swift  (Ooa'C) 
even  when  they  are  drawn  up  on  land  (A  300  and  passim}  ; 
clothing  is  a-ijaXoevra  even  when  it  is  soiled  (£  26)  ;  A^gis- 
thus  is  called  honorable,  blameless  (a/^v^wv^  a  29)  in  the  very 
breath  in  which  he  is  rebuked  for  wooing  Agamemnon's  wife 
and  killing  the  king  of  men  himself;  Polyphemus  lifts  his 
hands  to  the  starry  heaven  (et?  ovpavov  darepoevra  i  527)  in 
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broad  daylight.  The  sea  is  Tro\v<f>\oitTJ3os,  rj^rjecra'a,  evpinropos, 
drpvyeros,  dOea-faros,  TroXitf,  yXavtcij.  Rarely  would  one  of 
these  epithets  be  used  to  give  a  characteristic  of  the  sea  at  a 
special  time.  It  is  in  imitation  of  Homer  that  Theocritus, 
Id.  I  58,  calls  milk  Xeu/cof,  —  of  course,  not  to  distinguish 
white  milk  from  milk  of  another  color  but  to  bring  the  object 
vividly  before  the  mind  by  mentioning  a  quality  of  it  which 
all  would  recognize  as  belonging  to  the  nature  of  the  object. 
The  choice  among  these  stereotyped  conventional  epithets 
was  often  determined  by  the  convenience  of  metre  or  rhythm 
(see  §  4  b  f.).  It  should  be  noted  that  of  the  epithets  of  the 
sea  only  two  (aT/wyero?,  evpinroposi)  have  the  same  metrical 
value. 

.  q.  Almost  every  prominent  person  in  the  poems  has  some 
special  epithet  or  epithets.  Pope  calls  these  "a  sort  of 
supernumerary  pictures  of  the  persons  or  things  they  are 
joined  to.  We  see  the  motion  of  Hector's  plumes  in  the 
epithet  /copvdaio\o<;"  No  one  but  Athena  is  y\avKW7rts  and 
the  adjective  becomes  virtually  a  proper  name,  as  7  135. 
.  She  bears  this  epithet  90  times,  generally  in  the  phrase  6ea 
yXau/cwTrt?  'AOijvr).  She  is  HaXXa?  'AOijvrj  41  times.  Zeus 
is  ve(f>€\r)jepera  Zev?  30  times,  epiySov-Tros  7r6<ri<;"Hpr)<;  7  times, 
evpvoTra  Zeu<?  20  times,  /n^rt'era  ZeJ?  19  times,  curf£o%ps  (gen- 
erally in  the  genitive,  a/yto^oto)  54  times,  Trarrjp  dvbpwv  re 
0e(ov  re  15  times.  Poseidon  is  ya^o^o?  evvoaiyaios  8  times, 
HocreiSawv  evoa-i^Owv  24  times.  Hera  with  a  few  mortal 
women  shares  the  by-name  Xeu/c&JXei/o?  (24  times,  generally 
in  the  phrase  Bea  Xef/ctoXeyo?  "Hpr)),  and  she  is  /3o<M7rt<?  irorvia 
"Hpy  14  times.  The  Achaeans  are  evKvij/j-i8e<;  'A^atot  36  times, 
Kaptj  tcofMocovres  29  times,  in  the  genitive  'A^aiwv  ^a\Ko^ir(ava)v 
24  tynes,  vie?  'A^atwr  64  times,  Xao9  'A%aia)v  22  times,  rcovpoi 
'A^ateoi/  9  times.  Agamemnon  is  aval;  av&pwv  forty-five  times 
in  the  Iliad  and  thrice  in  the  Odyssey,  while  this  title  is  given 
to  only  five  other  chiefs,  once  to  each.  Achilles  is  TroSdpfcys 
'A^tXXew?  21  times,  7ro8a<?  w/cu?  'A^tXXei/?  30  times, 
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A.latelSao  10  times,  TroSwtcea  HrjXelcova  10  times. 
OdysseHS  is  7ro\vr\a<;  o7o<?  'OoWcrev<?  42  times,  " 
'OSucrcrey?  78  times,  'OSvacrTJo?  deloto  27  times, 
'OoW?7o<?  11  times,  iroKv^^av  'OSucrcreO  24  times.  Iris,  the 
messenger  of  the  gods  in  the  Iliad,  is  7ro§?;z>e/no?  to/ceo,  * 
9  times.  Hector  is  KopvdaioXos  37  times,  </>atS^io?  " 
30  times.  Of.  'pius  Aeneas,'  <*jidus  Achates.' 

r.  The  situation  of  the  moment  seems  sometimes  to  con- 
tradict the  epithet,  as  rbv  8e  ISoiv  piyrjo-e  fSorjv  dyadbs  Ato/i?;^? 
E  596  at  sight  of  him  Diomed  good  at  the  war  cry  shuddered. 

s.  SYNONYMOUS  EXPRESSIONS.  The  poet  is  fond  of  a 
cumulation  of  synonymous  or  nearly  synonymous  expres- 
sions, many  of  which  remind  the  reader  of  redundant  legal 
expressions,  as  (f>(0vij<ra<;  Trpoa-ijvSa  A  201  lifted  up  his  voice 
and  addressed  her  ;  673-09  T'  e<f>ar  etc  T  ovopa^ev  A  361  spoke 
a  word  and  called  upon  him;  e/^eO  £<WI>TO<?  /cal  eVl  'xjdovl 
Sep/co/j,evoio.  A  88  ;  aTrptdrrjv  avciiroivov  A  99,  ro)v  ov  ri  fiera- 
Otis'  aXeyi£et$  A  160,  TroXeyuoi  re  iidyai  re  A  177,  irdvrwv 
tcpareeiv  eOekei  Trdvrecrcn  $*  dvdacreiv,  \  Trdcri  Se  ffijfiatveiv 
A  288  f.,  our'  eipofjiai,  ovre  yxera/VXw  A  553,  o-fyeai  el  K  e6e\r)crOa 
Kal  et  Kev  TOI  rd  [A€fJ,rj\rj  A  353,  rjyrJTOpes  r/Se  fAeSovres  B  79, 
a/Spo/xot  avia%ot  N  41,  oX/Sw  re  TT^OVTW  re  O  536,  ato-ro? 
avrfcrro?  a  242,  vijTrevdes  r'  a%o\6v  re  8  221,  dppijKTOv<;  d\VTOv<? 
0  275.  Sometimes  the  same  stem  is  repeated  for  emphasis, 
in  a  different  form,  as  O-^TL^OV  o-^rtreXecrroi/  B  325,  fceiro  peyas 
//.eyaXtwcrTi  S  26,  aTrtwXero  \vyp<a  6\e0pa)  y  87. 

t.  EPEXEGESIS.  A  clause  is  often  added  epexegetically, 
to  explain  a  preceding  clause  or  word,  as  vv^epTea  f3ov\r]v,  \ 
VOCTTOV  'OSfcrcr^o?  Ta\acri(f)povos,  w?  K€  verjrat  a  86  f.,  where 
voo-rov  is  in  apposition  with  /3ov\rfv  and  is  itself  explained 
by  <5?  KG  verjTai,  —  7rarpo(f)ov7Ja  .  .  o  ol  irarepa  K\VTOV  e/cra 
a  29^  f.  ;  ytJf]viv  .  .  ov\op,evt]v  rj  fivpC  'A^atot?  d\ye  eOrjtcev 
A  1  f  .  ;  ret^o?  apeiov  o  K  dv^pdcn,  \oiybv  dftvvai  O  736  a  better 
watt  (namely,  one)  which  would  ward  off  destruction  from  the 
men  ;  <yi<yvofiev(a  .  .  ore  piv  re/ce  /jLiJTiyp  77  198;  rd  re  Scop*  ' 
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|  ij  re  KOfjirj  TO  re  etSo?  F  54  f  .  ;  dperrjv  crrjv  <f>aive/Aev  ij 
rot  OTrrjSei  6  237  ;  el  fiev  Brj  vvv  rovro  <f>i\ov  fia/capea-ai,  deoi- 
(TLV,  I  voarrja-ai  'OBvarja  rro\v<f>pova  ovSe  SopovSe  KT\.  a  82. 
For  explanatory  asyndeton,  see  §  2  m. 

u.  The  species  often  follows  in  apposition  with  the  genus, 
as  KVfjLara  /j,a/cpd  6a\(icrcn^  \  rrovrov  'Iicapioio  B  144  f.  ;  ipiji;  | 
felpKos  v  86  f  .  ;  /3oO?  |  ravpos  B  480  f.  ;  cruo?  ffdjrpov  P  21  ;  opvi- 
criv  aljVTrioia-iv  H  59.  Cf.  etcrodev  aXkwv  \  /j,vr)<TTr}p<ov  a  132  f. 
apart  from  the  others,  the  suitors,  and  the  epexegetical  use  of 
the  infinitive,  as  epiSi  gweyKe  fj,d^€o-0ai  A  8  brought  together 
in  strife,  to  contend. 

v.  Thus  also  the  part  of  the  mind  or  body  which  is  em- 
ployed or  especially  affected  is  mentioned,  as  OVK  '  '  Ayapepvovi 
ijvSave  6vp,K>  A  24,  ^woyu-e^o?  icijp  A  44,  ice^apolaro  dv/Jim  A  256, 
ev  o(f>da\fjioia-iv  6paa-0ai  F  306,  Trocrl  ?r/3O/3i/3a?  N  158,  irdOev 
aXyea  ov  Kara  Qvpov  a  4. 

w.  STEREOTYPED  EXPRESSIONS.  The  same  expressions 
recur  under  similar  circumstances.  We  find  a  stereotyped 
description  of  a  feast  and  of  the  preparations  for  it,  of  the 
breaking  of  day  and  of  the  approach  of  night,  of  doffing  or 
donning  sandals  and  armor;  there  are  conventional  expressions 
for  setting  out  on  a  journey,  for  an  attack  in  battle,  for  the  fall 
and  death  of  a  warrior,  for  lying  down  to  rest.  Speeches  are 
introduced  and  followed  by  set  verses,  as  icai  /JLIV  (or  <r</>ea?) 
^xu^cra?  errea  rcrepoevra  Trpocrrjv&a  A  201,  and  in  fifty  other 
places  ;  o  afav  ev  fypovewv  dyoprjcraro  teal  puereeirrev  A  73  and 
in  fourteen  other  places,  while  the  second  hemistich  is  found 
several  times  in  other  combinations  ;  97  rot  o  7'  &><?  etVo>z/  /car' 
ap  e£ero,  rouri  3'  weary  A  68,  101,  B  76,  H  354,  365,  /3  224. 
These  stereotyped  verses  have  been  compared  with  the  fre- 
quently recurring  "And  Job  answered  and  said,"  "Then 
Eliphaz  the  Temanite  answered  and  said,"  of  the  book  of 
Job,  and  with  the  set  form  in  which  the  reports  of  the  mes- 
sengers were  brought  to  the  man  of  Uz,  —  each  of  the  four 
reports  ending  "  and  I  only  am  escaped  alone  to  tell  thee." 
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§  2.  a.  PAHECHESIS,  ONOMATOPOEIA,  etc.  The  poet  seems 
to  have  looked  with  indifference  on  the  similarity  of  sound 
in  neighboring  words.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  designed 
the  rhyme  in  [iciaQai,  Se^ecr&u  A  19  f.,  Saj«ret,  aird^aei  A  96  f., 
^eoucra,  reKovcra  A  413  f.,  epvcrcrav,  Tawauav  A  485  f.,  or  in 
instances  like  5  9  ff.,  where  three  successive  verses  rhyme, 
ending  eolo,  iTnroBdfjioio,  eoto,  or  between  the  two  hemistichs 
of  a  verse,  as  ea-jrere  vvv  /JLOL  Mo£»<rat  'OXu/ivzva  Sco/^ar'  e^of - 
<rai  B  484. 

Most  examples  of  parechesis  (Tra/a^^tm)  and  alliteration 
are  probably  accidental,  as  TroXXeW  etc  TroXtW  B  131,  e?  TroXe- 
pov  7r<wX^o-eat  E  350,  tcelvos  ye  eot/cort,  Keirai  a  46,  ap^>  'OSvo-fji 
8ai(j)povt  Saierai  fjrop  a  48,  Baacrdfjievoi  Saivvvr*  epiKvSea  SaiTa 
7  66,  irarpi  re  croS  ^670.  TrfffJ^a  7ro\rjL  re  TTCIVTI  re  Brj/^G)  F  50. 

1>.  Occasionally  an  onomatopoetic  (oi/oyLtaroTrou'a),  imitative 
expression  is  used,  giving  a  kind  of  echo  in  the  sound,  as 
rpi^dd  re  teal  rerpa-)(9d  F  363,  of  the  breaking  of  the  sword 
of  Menelaus ;  -zroXXa  8'  avavra  Karavra  Trdpavrd  re  Bo^/jiid 
T'  rj\6ov  W  116,  of  the  men  and  mules  going  up  hill  and 
down,  over  a  rough  road  for  wood ;  e'/c  Se  Xpuo-?;t5  ^709  /3fj 
TTovroTTopoio  A  439,  where,  a  vivid  imagination  may  perhaps 
hear  the  measured  steps  of  the  damsel  as  she  leaves  the  ship, 
with  a  quick  rush  at  the  close;  Kv^ara  7ra<f>\d£ovTa  TTO\V- 
<£\oi'cr/3oto  dakdcrcrr)?  N  798 ;  avris  eireira  TreSoi'Se  KV\ivBero 
Xaa?  dvai&yjs  X  598,  of  the  rolling  back  of  the  stone  which 
Sisyphus  in  Hades  was  continually  urging  to  the  summit  of 
a  hill. 

c.  The  poet  plays  occasionally  on  the  names  of  his  heroes, 
as  Hp60oos  Boos  rjye/jiovevev  B  758  ("  swift  by  nature  as  well  as 
by  name  ")  ;  TX?;7r6Xe/ioi>  .  .  .  r^rjf^ova  OV/JLOV  €%wv  E  668  ff. ; 
Eu7re/#et  ireidovro  w  465  f. ;  "Ei/crop  .  .  (£779  TTOV  arep  \awv  TTO- 
\iv  eg€fj.€v  E  472  f.,  and  e'^69  S'  0X0^0^9  tceSvas  KOI  vijiria  reicva 
fl  730  (Andromache  is  grieving  for  her  dead  husband),  where 
e^€/jL€v  and  e^e9  seem  to  be  selected  with  reference  to  the 
assumed  etymology  of  "Etcrcop.  Possibly  there  is  a  play  on 
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the  name  of  Odysseus  in  ov  vv  r  'O2Wo-ei»9  .  .  rl  vv  ol  roa-ov 
oDBvaao  7>ev  a  60  ff. ;  his  name  is  explained  (with  doubtless 
incorrect  etymology)  where  his  grandfather  bestows  it  upon 
him,  oBvcrcrd/jievos  roS'  itcdva>  .  .  TO>  B'  'QBvffev?  ovop  ecrro)  eV<u- 
vvpov  T  407  ff. ;  cf.  oBvaavTo  yap  avrm  (Odysseus)  |  Zev?  re 
Kal  'HeXto9  T  275  f.,  wBe  YIoaeiBdwv  evoai^Owv  \  oiBvaar'  eK7rd- 
7X0)9  6  339  f. 

d.  The  trick  is  well  known  which  Odysseus  played   on 
Polyphemus  by  assuming   the  name  Ourt9,  i  366,  408 ;    cf. 
the  pun  on  p,i]  ns  and  /n/}™?,  t,  410,  414 :  el  /j.ev  Brj  prf  ri9  0*6 
(3id£eTai  .  .  e/J,bv  &  eyeXacrcre  fyi\ov  Kr)p  \  0)9  ovo^  e^aTrdr^crev 
efjiov  KOI  ftfJTi?  duvfuov.     Another  celebrated  passage  is  con- 
cerning the  ivory  and  horn  gates  of  the  dreams :  01  ftev  [oveu- 
poC\  K   eXdcoai  Bid  Trpiarov  eXe^>ai/TO9,  |  ol  p   e\e<f>alpovTai,  .  . 
01  Be  Bid  ^ecrrwv  Kepdwv  e\0a)cri  Ovpa^e,  \  01  p   ervfia  tcpaivovo-i 
T  564  ff.     But  it  is  improbable  that  the  similarity  of  sound  is 
intentional  in  e'£ero  (Helen)  8'  eV  /cXto-/ic3,  UTTO  Be  6pr)vv$  irocrlv 
(for  the  feety  rjev.  \  avriKa  S'  ij  7'  eTrkecrcn  TTOCTLV  (husbancT) 
epeeivev  eKacrra  B  136  f.,  or  Xe/cro  (counted")  B"  dpiOpav  .  .  eTreira 
Be  Xe/cro  (lay  down)  KOL  avros  B  451,  453. 

e.  COMPARISONS.     A  notable  characteristic  of  Homeric 
style  is  the  comparison.     This  is  designed  to  throw  into  high 
relief  some  point  in  the  action  narrated  ;   it  often  relieves 
the  monotony  of  the  description  of  a  battle.     But  the  poet 
is  not  always  satisfied  to  illustrate  the  particular  point  for 
which  the  comparison  is  introduced ;  he  often  completes  the 
picture  by  adding  touches  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  narrative,  and  is  sometimes  drawn  on  to  add  a  new  point 
of  comparison,  as  N  492  ff.     There  the  Trojans  are  described 
as  following  their  leader,  as  sheep  follow  their  bell-wether. 
This   scene   is   completed   by  adding  to  the   original   com- 
parison the  thought  of  the  joy  in  the  shepherd's  heart  as 
he  watches  his  orderly  flock,  and  this  suggests  the  second 
comparison :  "  So  Aeneas  rejoiced  at  seeing  the  soldiers  fol- 
low him." 
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f.  Illustrations  are  furnished  by  all  experiences  of  life,  from 
the  lightning  of   Zeus  and  the   conflict  of  opposing  winds, 
from  the  snow-storm  and  the  mountain  torrent,  to  a  child 
playing  with  the  sand  on  the  seashore,  and  a  little  girl  cling- 
ing to  her  mother's  gown ;  from  lions  and  eagles,  to  a  stub- 
born ass  which  refuses  to  be  driven  from  a  cornfield  by  chil- 
dren, and  to  a  greedy  fly ;  from  the  evening  star  to  women 
wrangling  in  the  street.     The  lion  is  a  special  favorite,  and 
appears  in  comparisons  thirty  times  in  the  Iliad.     The  Iliad 
has  but  few  illustrations  drawn  from  the  actions  of  men,  such 
as  weaving  (^  760  if.),  tanning  (P  389  if.),  or  the  grief  of  a 
father  for  his  dead  son  (W  222  fF.,  cf.  the  delight  of  children 
at  their  father's  recovery  from  wasting   disease,  e  394  if.) ; 
and   but   one   from  the  operations  of  the  mind  (O  80  if.), 
where   a   traveler   thinks   of   different  places   in  rapid  suc- 
cession. 

g.  Homer,  like   Milton,  could   not   think  of  an  army  in 
motion  without  thinking  of  its  resemblance    to   something 
else.     Just  before  the  Catalogue  of  the  Ships,  the  movements 
of  the  Achaean  armies  are  described  by  six  detailed  com- 
parisons, B  455-483 :  the  brightness  of  their  armor  is  com- 
pared with  the  gleam  of  fire  upon  the  mountains ;  their  noisy 
tumult,  with  the  clamor  of  cranes  or  swans  on  the  Asian 
plain ;  in  multitude,  they  are  as  the  innumerable  leaves  and 
flowers  of  spring-time ;  they  are  impetuous  and  bold  as  the 
eager  flies  around  the  farm  buildings ;  they  are  marshalled 
by  their   leaders   as   flocks   of  goats   by  their  herds ;   their 
leader  (Agamemnon)  is  like  to  Zeus,  to  Ares,  to  Poseidon. 
—  he  is  preeminent  among  the  heroes  as  a  bull  in  a  herd  of 
cattle. 

h.  The  Iliad  has  182  detailed  comparisons,  17  briefer  (as 
Tratcrlv  eoifcores  r/yopdacrde  \  V7]7rid%oi<$  ot?  ov  rt  yu-eXet  TroXe/i^to. 
6/370,  B  337  f.),  and  28  of  the  briefest  sort ;  the  Odyssey  has 
39  detailed  comparisons,  6  briefer,  and  13  very  brief.  The 
first  book  of  the  Iliad  has  only  two  comparisons,  and  those 
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of  the  briefest,  6  8'  rjie  vvxrl  eot«<w?  A  47,  »}yr'  6/j,i^\rj  A  359. 
All  the  other  books  of  the  Iliad  contain  detailed  compari- 
sons ;  II  and  P  have  20  each,  N  and  O  have  15  each,  A  has  14. 

i.  In  comparisons,  the  poet  sometimes  makes  reference  to 
customs  that  do  not  seem  to  have  prevailed  in  the  siege  of 
Troy  :  to  riding  on  horseback  (O  679),  to  the  use  of  a  kettle 
for  boiling  meat  (<!>  362),  to  the  use  of  the  trumpet  in  war 
(2,  219).  This  seems  to  imply  a  consciousness  of  change  of 
customs  between  heroic  and  Homeric  times. 

j.   Comparisons  are  introduced  by  w?  re,  o>9  el,  &><?  ore,  «? 


Praepositive  o>9  is  not  used  in  comparisons.  In  the  briefest 
comparisons,  postpositive  o><?  is  often  used,  generally  length- 
ening the  preceding  syllable  (§§  12  I,  41  m). 

k.  The  aorist  indicative  (the  so-called  Gnomic  aorist)  is 
often  used  in  comparisons.  The  imperfect  is  found  but 
twice  (O  274,  3>  495). 

1.  ASYNDETON.  In  the  Homeric  period  more  frequently 
than  in  later  Greek,  sentences  were  left  unconnected  by 
conjunctions,  i.e.  asyndeton  (H.  1039)  was  allowed  more 
freely.  It  has  been  noticed  above  that  ornamental  epithets 
are  not  connected  by  /cat,  and  sometimes  in  animated  dis- 
course the  poet  uses  no  conjunction  between  clauses  or 
words,  as  airpiaT^v  dvajrotvov  A  99. 

m.  Asyndeton  of  sentences  is  most  frequent  where  the 
second  sentence  explains  the  first  and  is  in  a  kind  of  apposi- 
tion with  it,  repeating  the  thought  in  a  different  form  :  d\\d 
KOL  &>?  €0e\(o  Sopevat  iraXiv  el  TO  7'  dpetvov  •  |  ftovkop  eyw 
\abv  croov  €fj,fj,evai  rj  inrokicrOai,  A  116  f.,  w  TTOTTOI,  rj  fj,eya  irev- 
0os  'A^au'So.  jalav  i/cavei  •  \  rj  Kev  yrjdtjcrat  H^i'a/iio?  TLpid/J>oio 
re  TralSe?  A  254  f.,  a\V  6'S'  dvrjp  eBeXei  irepl  Trdvrwv 
aXXcov,  j  irdvrwv  pev  Kpareeiv  ede\eL  Travreacn,  8' 
\A  287  f.  In  B  299,  rX^re  </>i'Xot  KOI  peivar  eVt  %p6vov  gives 
*the  sum  of  the  preceding  sentence,  and  the  asyndeton  marks 
the  speaker's  warmth  of  feeling.  Thus  the  second  sentence 
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may  express  the  result  of  the  former,  as  %elve 
roj;d£eat  •  (therefore)  ovtcer  aeO\(av  |  a\\wv  dvridcreis  %  27  f. 
An  adversative  relation  is  occasionally  expressed  by  asynde- 
ton, especially  with  76  pev  in  the  second  clause,  as  B  703, 
E  516,  H  642. 

n.  The  absence  of  a  conjunction  often  gives  rapidity  to 
the  style  and  thus  is  found  often  where  the  second  sentence 
begins  with  avriKO,  or  atya,  as  el  B'  aye  fjirjv  ireiprjaai  .  .  altyd 
TOI  alpa  iceXaivbv  epwrjaei  Trepl  Bovpi  A  302  f.,  ai>rUa  Kepro- 
pioicri  Aia  Kpoviwva  Trpocr'rjvBa  A  539,  cf.  B  442.  For  the 
tone  of  rapidity  thus  given  to  a  narration,  cf.  BovTrycrev  Be 
Trecrcav,  dpdfirjcre  Be  rev^e  eir  avrai  '  |  ai^ari  ol  Bevovro  Kopat 

KT\.  P  50  f  . 

Conjunctions  are  often  omitted  in  excitement,  as  when 
Achilles  sees  the  flame  flickering  among  the  ships  of  the 
Achaeans  and  calls  to  Patroclus  opcreo  Bioyeves  HarpoK\ei<; 
.  .  |  \ev<T<ra>  Brj  irapa  vrjvcrl  Trvpbs  Brjloio  iwrjv  '  |  firj  Bi]  vijas 
e\(0(Tt,  .  .  |  Bixreo  rev^ea  Oacra-ov  II  126  ff. 

o.  CHIASMUS.1  For  emphasis,  the  poet  sometimes  so  ar- 
ranges the  words  of  two  clauses  that  the  extremes,  as  also  the 
means,  are  correlative  with  or  are  contrasted  with  each  other, 
as  TralBd  re  crol  dye/j-ev,  t&ol/Sat  (?  leprjv  eKarop-^v  A  443, 
where  TraiBa  and  eKarofAfiijv,  croL  and  <IW/3<M  respectively  are 
contrasted.  Cf.  a>?  'A^tX^a,  |  Ti/jirja-rjs  o\ecrr)$  Be  TroXea?  A 
558  f.,  Bvo-fAevecnv  pev  ^dp/Ma,  KaTrjfaiTjv  Be  crol  avrfi  F  51,  dpv  ', 
erepov  \evKov,  ereprjv  Be  fie\aivav,  |  F^  re  icai  'HeX/w  F  103  f., 
where  the  black  lamb  was  for  F?}  and  the  white  for  'HePuo?, 
—  {3acri\evs  T'  dyaObs  fcparepos  T'  at^t^r^?  F  179,  where  the 
adjectives  are  brought  together  ;  avrov  r  la-xavdacrKov  eprjrv- 

1  The  name  is  given  from  the  Greek  letter  X,  there  being  a  crossing  of 

&a(ri\€vs     •£.  kyaBfo 
Kpartp6s   ^S  ai'xM7?1"^1  ^  179. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  this  chiastic  arrangement  is  often  the  most  simple 
and  natural,  as  in  the  first  example  above,  where  ffoi  at  once  suggests  the 
other  person  interested,  *o?/8oy. 
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ovro  re  \aov  O  723.  Of.  Milton's  "  Sweet  is  the  breath  of 
morn,  her  rising  sweet,"  Par.  Lost  IV  641,  "  Adam  the  good- 
liest man  of  men  since  born  His  sons,  the  fairest  of  her 
daughters  Eve,"  Par.  Lost  IV  323  f. 

p.  EPANALEPSIS.  Sometimes  a  word  (generally  a  proper 
name)  or  a  clause  is  repeated  in  the  same  sentence  at  the 
beginning  of  a  new  verse,  as  a\V  6  ph  AlOioiras  /iere/a'atfe 
Tv\60'  eovras,  |  A*0£nra$  rol  Si%6d  SeSatarac  KT\.  a  22  f.  (the 
only  example  in  the  Odyssey) ;  T&>  8'  eya>  dvrio?  etyiu  /cal  ei 
Trvpl  %€?.pas  eoitcev,  |  el  irvpi  yelpas  eotice,  fjievos  8"  aWwvi  <ri8rfp(i) 
T  371  f.  but  Iivill  go  to  meet  him  even  if  his  hands  are  like  to 
Jire,  if  his  hands  are  like  to  fire  and  his  might  is  like  to  bright 
iron ;  ov  pev  TTOJS  vvv  eariv  .  .  |  ro5  oapt^efievai  a  re  irapOevos 
rjiOeos  T€,  |  TrapOevos  rjideos  r"  oapl^erov  aX\.r)\ouv  X  126  ff. 
it  is  in  no  way  possible  now  to  chat  with  him  as  a  maiden  and 
a  young  man,  a  maiden  and  a  young  man  chat  together.  Of. 
Milton's  Lycidas  37  f.  "But  O  the  heavy  change,  now  thou 
art  gone,  Now  thou  art  gone  and  never  must  return."  The 
name  is  repeated  at  the  beginning  of  three  successive  verses. 
(Ntpey?  .  .  Ntpeu?  .  .  N/peu?)  B  671  ff.  Of.  also  B  838,  850, 
871,  Z  154,  H  138,  M  96,  3>  86, 158,  ^  642.  The  name  when 
repeated  is  attracted  into  the  case  of  the  following  relative 
pronoun  in  'Ai/Spo/ia^,  OvydTTjp  peya\iJTopo^  'Her(Wo9,  |  'He- 
riatv  05  tvaiev  VTTO  TlXdica)  v\ij&r<rg  Z  395  f.  Andromache 
daughter  of  the  great-souled  Eetion,  Eetion  who  dwelt  at  the 
foot  of  woody  Placus. 

q.  Similar  to  epanalepsis  is  the  so-called  eVtTrXo/e?;,  where 
the  finite  verb  is  repeated  in  a  participle,  as  nei&rjvev  Be  ftow- 
TTt?  TroTvia"llp7j,  |  /j,eiSij<raa-a  8'  eVetra  ecS  eytcdrOero  Kokjrw  H 
222  f . ;  TeO/epo*?  8'  u>pp,i]6ri  /ieyu,aa>5  O.TTO  rev^ea  Bvcrat,  f/E/cT&>/9 
8'  opfjujOevTos  aKovriae  Sovpi  <j>aeiv(a  N  182  f.  Teucer  rushed, 
eager  to  strip  off  his  armor,  but  at  him  as  he  rushed,  Hector 
hurled  his  shining  spear ;  "RtcTcop  wppij&t] . .  |  At'a5  8'  6pfjLr}0ei>- 
TO?  ope^aro'/E/cTopo9  N  188  ff. 

r.    LITOTES  (Xtror?;?  or  //.et'tucrt?),  a  simplicity  of  language, 
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or  understatement  of  the  truth,  is  common  to  all  languages ; 
Milton's  "unblest  feet"  is  stronger  than  cursed  feet.  Ho- 
meric examples  abound,  as  OVK  'Aya/j,6/jivovi  tfvSave  dv^  A 
24  it  was  not  pleasing  to  the  soul  of  Agamemnon,  i.e.  it  was 
hateful,  etc.;  a^r  8'  e'<?  KovXeov  wa-e  /neya  £t</>09  ovS'  aTriO^crev  \ 
/juv0o)  'AOrjvairjs  A  220  f.  back  into  the  sheath  he  thrust  his 
great  sword  nor  did  he  disobey  the  word  of  Athene,  i.e.  he 
obeyed ;  r/E/cTW/o  8'  ov  TI  #ea<?  eVo?  yyvoiria-ev  B  807 ;  ov  Ka/cov 
eaTiv  |  reipofjievot^  erdpoi<nv  d^vvefiev  alirvv  o\e6pov  S  128  f., 
i.e.  it  is  a  noble  thing,  etc. ;  ov  fuv  d^avporaros  /3aX'  'A%at<wz/ 
O  11. 

s.  PERIPHRASIS.  Certain  periphrases  occur  frequently, 
as  a£ere  Se  Hpid/Jioto  f3lr}v  F  105  bring  the  might  of  Priam,  i.e. 
the  mighty  Priam;  fjuereei^  ieprj  t<?  Tv^epd^oio  ft  409  the 
strength  of  Telemachus,  etc.;  Hafaayovwv  3'  r^yeiro  Tlv\cu- 
fieveos  \dcriov  Krjp  B  851;  w?  eireo-1  f/E«Topo?  eo/ca  ^a/iat  yu-et'O? 
H  418  ;  eXtfoby  <ydp  p  ercd/cacre  fily  'Hpa/cX^et^  A  690,  where  the 
gender  of  the  participle  shows  that  fitr)  'Hpa/cX^e/?;  is  equiva- 
lent to  'HpatfXej??,  which  ( w  — )  was  not  suited  to  dactylic 

verse ;  TOLOV  yap  /cXeo?  £cr$\ov  a7rot)\€o-av  i}vio-^oio  ^  280,  for 
TOCOV  ei>K\eia  rivioyov  KT\.  ;  TO,  Teipea  Trdvra  .  .  TO  re  crOevos 
'Iipiwi/09  S  485  f.  all  the  constellations  .  .  the  force  of  Orion  ; 

*>'  "  ^  '  Av'\  \"  AOnC 

i)  eTret  wvrjcras  KpaoLiyv  mo<?  rje  /cat  6/070)  A  oyo. 

8ov\iov  rjfiap  Z  463  is  simply  a  poetic  expression  for  slav- 
ery, €\ev6epov  riprap  T  193  for  freedom,  6\€0ptov  fj/jiap  T  294 
for  destruction,  rjfiap  bpfyavucov  X  490  for  the  state  of  orphan- 
age, voo-rifjiov  rj/jiap  a  9  for  return. 

t.  ZEUGMA.  Sometimes  two  connected  subjects  or  objects 
are  made  to  depend  on  a  verb  which  is  appropriate  to  but 
one  of  them,  as  rj  fj,ev  eTretra  |  et?  aXa  aXro  .  .  |  Zeu<?  Se  ebv 
Trpbs  Scofia  (sc.  eftrf)  A  531  ff.  she  then  leaped  into  the  sea,  but. 
Zeus  went  to  his  own  house  ;  ^i  e/cdcrTov  \  ITTTTOI  ae/acrtTroSe? 
/cal  TTOiKtXa  rev^e'  e^etro  F  326  f.  where  the  high-stepping 
horses  of  each  were  standing  and  the  bright  armor  was 
lying;  e'Soucrt  re  iriova  /ir/Xa  |  olvov  r  e^airov  fj,e\tr]&ea  M 
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319  f . ;  KvK\(i)7rwv  6'  e?  yatav  eXevcrcrofJiev  €771*9  eovro)v,  |  KCLTT- 
vov  r  avrwv  re  (f>0oyyr)v  oiW  re  Kal  alywv  i  166  f.;  &r<Taro  & 
efcrocrOev  pwbv  TTO\IOIO  \VKOIO,  \  fcparl  8'  eVt  Kri&erjv  Kvverjv 
K  334  f.  6y.  Shakespeare,  Sonnet  55,  7  "  Nor  Mars  his  sword, 
nor  war's  quick  fire  shall  burn  |  The  living  record  of  your 
memory." 

u.  HYSTERON  PROTERON.  Occasionally  the  more  impor- 
tant or  obvious  object  or  action  is  mentioned  before  another 
which  should  precede  it  in  strict  order  of  time,  as  a/za  rpdfav 
r)8e  yevovro  A  251  were  bred  and  lorn  with  Mm  (cf.  Shake- 
speare Twelfth  Night  I  ii  "For  I  was  bred  and  born  |  Not 
three  hours'  travel  from  this  very  place."),  ya/jueovrl  re  yei- 
re  B  208  to  him  as  he  is  married  and  born,  e'lpard  T 
OvcoSea  fcal  \ovaaa-a  e  264  putting  about  him  per- 
fumed garments  and  bathing  him,  ^alvdv  re  ^irwvd  re  evvvr 
'O&ftrcrey?  e  229  Odysseus  put  about  him  cloak  and  tunic,  av- 
rov$  r  dpftaiveiv  ova  re  7rpv/j,vrj<ria  \vaai  (,  178  both  themselves 
to  embark  and  to  loose  the  stern  haivsers,  o'i  S'  avea-dv  re  TrvXas 
Kal  arcfacrav  o^a?  ^  537. 

v.  LATER  CHANGE  IN  WORDS.  The  student  must  be 
watchful  to  apprehend  the  exact  Homeric  meaning  of  words 
which  are  used  in  a  slightly  different  sense  in  later  Greek. 
Thus  070/977  and  dywv  are  used  in  Homer  of  an  assembly, 
gathering,  not  of  market  and  contest.  'At'S?/*?  is  always  the 
name  of  a  person,  not  of  a  place.  aotSo?,  doiSij,  are  used 
for  the  Attic  Trotrjrijs,  V/JLVOS,  —  eVo?  is  used  for  ^0709  (only 
O  393,  a  56)  ,  OeafJLO^  for  ^0/^09,  Koap-eo)  for  rdacra).  Setvos 
means  terrible,  not  skillful.  Selrrvov  is  the  principal  meal  of 
the  day,  whenever  it  is  taken.  ^7^09  means  spear,  never 
sword.  ?7/3&)9  is  used  of  all  the  warriors;  it  does  not  mean 
a  hero  in  the  English  sense,  dvto  is  used  not  of  sacrifices  in 
general,  but  of  the  burning  of  the  dirap^aL  ("  first  fruits  ") 
or  dvrjXai  to  the  gods.  8av/j,d£a)  often  means  only  watch  in- 
tently. Kpivw  is  select,  discriminate,  rather  than  judge,  voew 
often  has  the  sense  of  aiaQdvopai  (which  is  not  Homeric), 
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perceive,  ovofiat  is  not  blame  in  a  general  way,  but  think 
not  enough,  insufficient,  ovrd^w  is  wound  with  a  weapon  held 
in  the  hand,  not  with  a  missile.  7re/>t7r&>  is  escort,  attend,  as 
well  as  send ;  cf.  Tro/u/Tnf  convoy,  TTO/JLTTOS  a  guide,  and  Tro/ATr?;, 
in  Attic,  procession.  Tr6\ep,o<s  is  often  battle  rather  than  war. 
irp^a-a-o)  is  carry  through  rather  than  do  as  in  Attic.  o-^eSov 
is  near,  of  place,  not  almost,  <ra)/j,a  is  used  only  of  a  dead 
body,  &e/j,a$  being  used  of  the  living  form,  and  avros  and 
Trepl  xpoi  taking  some  of  the  Attic  uses  of  aw^a.  rd^a 
always  means  quickly,  never  perhaps  as  in  later  Greek. 
Ti6ij/j,i  is  often  used  like  Troieco  make.  <£o/3o<?  is  not  fright 
but  flight;  fyoftiopai  is  not  fear  but  flee  ;  <f>v£a  is  flight  with 
the  added  notion  of  fear  or  shame,  (frpdfo  is  point  out,  not 
say.  &>9  does  not  mean  since. 

w.  The  accent  of  some  words  is  not  the  same  as  in  Attic, 
as  t'Se  P  179  for  the  Attic  t'Se;  in  40-09  (Attic  (0-09)  and  (frapos 
(Attic  <£apo9),  this  results  from  the  difference  in  quantity 
(§  41  f  7).  The  ancient  grammarians  call  eroJ/to?,  epfjfios, 
6/^0409,  76X0409  opyvia  the  Homeric  and  older  forms  for  erot- 
/U-O9,  6/377/1109,  KT\.,  and  opyvid.  Cf.  /j,vpla  countless  number,  for 
the  Attic  fivpia  ten  thousand. 

x.  aWijp  is  feminine  in  Homer,  as  H  865 ;  masculine  in 
Attic.  KL(ov  is  sometimes  feminine,  as  a  127 ;  sometimes 
masculine,  as  0  66.  "I\i09  is  feminine  in  Homer  (except  per- 
haps O  71),  but  neuter  ("iXtov)  in  prose. 

y.  The  absence  from  the  Homeric  vocabulary  of  aladdvo- 
p,ai,  \6yos,  TrotijTijs,  rdaarw,  V/JLVOS  has  been  noted  above.  To 
this  list  may  be  added  dv&paTroSa  (only  H  475),  a/?ro9  (onty 
p  343,  a-  120,  elsewhere  0-4x09  is  used  instead),  fldpfiapos  (but 
@ap/3ap6(f)a)vo<;  B  867),  Bet  (only  I  337),  8oO\o9  (but  SouX?; 
F  409,  8  12,  8ov\oa-vvr)  %  423,  Sov~\,iov  rjfjiap  thrice,  8ov\eiov 
w  252),  eTri%eip(3,  e<nrepa  (but  ecrTrepo?  and  ea-Trepto^,  tyjrw, 
Kvvrjyerijs  (only  i  120,  elsewhere  drjpijTtjp^),  /u,e/>o9  (/z,otpa  takes 
its  place),  /u-erafu  (only  A  156,  elsewhere  fAea-o-ij'yv^,  ^iaa^a, 
/titcrea>  (only  P  272),  Trevirj  (only  ^  157,  7rez>t%/309  7  348),  jropev- 
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t,  ao<f)6<?,  crocfriT]  (only  O  412),  (nreLpoy  (but  cnrep/j-a  once, 
e  490),  rafts. 


HOMERIC   SYNTAX. 

§  3.  a.  In  syntax  as  in  forms,  where  the  Homeric  dialect 
differs  from  the  Attic,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  Homeric 
usage  is  the  earlier.  The  language  was  less  rigid ;  custom 
had  not  yet  established  certain  constructions  as  normal. 
There  was  greater  freedom  in  the  use  of  the  modes  and  the 
cases,  of  prepositions  and  conjunctions. 

b.  It  is  impossible  to  bring  the  Homeric  uses  of  the  modes 
under  the  categories  and  rules  that  prevailed  in  the  Attic 
period.  Intermediate  in  force  between  the  simple  future  and 
the  potential  optative  with  av  were 

(1)  the  subjunctive  as  a  less  vivid  future,  as  ov  <ydp  TT&> 
roi'ot"?  iSov  dvepa?  ovSe  iScopat  A  262  I  never  yet  saw  such  men 
nor  shall  I  see  them  ; 

(2)  'the  subjunctive  with  Kev  or  av,  as  a  potential  mode, 
as  el  Se  ice  JJL^  Bwaxriv  eya>  Se  tcev  avrbs  eXco/jiai  A  137  but  if 
they  shall  not  give  it,  I  myself  will  then  take.,  etc.;  rwv  Kev  rts 
roS'  e%r]cnv  etrel  9dve  Sto?  'OSucrcrew?  a  396  of  these  some  one 
may  have  this  honor  since  divine  Odysseus  perished ;  OVK  av 
rot  'xpaia-p,r)  /ci0api<$  F  54  the  cithara  would  not  in  that  case 
avail  thee  ; 

(3)  the  potential  optative  without  aV,  as  peia  0eos  7'  e'0e- 
\a>v  teal  rrj\60ev  avSpa  aaaxrat,  y  231  easily  could  a  god  if  he 
ivished  bring  a  man  home  in  safety  even  from  a  distant  land. 

Examples  of  the  future  indicative  with  av  are  rare  and 
the  correctness  of  the  text  is  doubted.  Thus  icev  /ieX^'o-et 
P  515  may  have  been  an  error  of  the  scribe  for  /cev  fjue\r)<rr)  in 
transferring  from  the  old  alphabet  (§  4  i). 
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c.  a.    Homer  prefers  el  with  the  subjunctive  to  el  tcev  (at 
Kev)  or  el  av  with  the  subjunctive,     el  av  is  not  used  in  gen- 
eral conditions. 

ft.  el  Kev  is  rarely  used  with  the  optative  (29  times  in  all)  ; 
never  in  the  expression  of  a  wish,  el  av  is  used  with  the 
optative  but  once,  el  irep  av  aural  \  povo-at  delBoiev  B  597  f. 

7.  ei  with  the  optative  to  express  indefinite  frequency  of 
past  action,  is  found  but  once,  dXX'  el  Tt9  fte  real  aXXo?  evl 
/jLeydpoia-iv  eviTTTot,  H  768  but  if  (ivhenever)  even  another  in 
the  palace  upbraided  me. 

S.  The  optative  in  indirect  discourse  is  used  for  the  in- 
dicative in  direct  discourse  only  in  questions,  except  etTreiv, 
to?  e\doi  Kal  IKOIT*  e?  TrarplSa  <yaiav  co  237. 

e.  In  six  passages  the  optative  with  KCV  is  used  in  the 
apodosis,  where  Homeric  and  Attic  usage  alike  lead  us  to 
expect  av  with  a  past  tense  of  the  indicative,  as  /cat  vv  KCV 
evO'  aTroXoiTO  aval;  avbpwv  Alvelas,  \  el  /J,T)  dp'  o£v  votjcre  Ato? 
Ovydrrjp  'AfftpoBiTT]  E  311  f.  "  Aeneas  would  have  perished 
if  Aphrodite  had  not  perceived,"  etc. 

%.  /cev  is  used  four  times  as  frequently  as  av.  av  is  more 
common  in  negative  than  in  affirmative  sentences. 

d.  The  cases  retained  more  of  their  original  force  than  in 
Attic  and  had  less  need  of  a  preposition  to  make  the  con- 
struction distinct  (it  was  once  thought  that  the  poet  omitted 
the  preposition  for  the  convenience  of  his  verse),  as  the  abla- 
tival   genitive  in  Tp<ua<?  apwe  vecov  O  731  he  was  warding 
off  the  Trojans  from  the  ships,  epicos  ^A^aiola-iv  TreXerai  TroXe- 
fioio  KaKolo  A  284  is  a  bulwark  for  the  Achaeans  from  (to 
keep  off)  evil  ^var,  Kap7ra\i/j,a>s  dveSv  7roXt^9  aXo?  T^yr'  o/i^X?/ 
A  359  swiftly  she  rose  as  a  mist  out  of  the  hoary  sea.     The 
dative  of  place  is  often  found  without  a  preposition,  as  ro£' 
Mfj,oi(Tiv  fywv  A  45  having  his  bow  upon  his  shoulder. 

The  prepositions  still  retained  much  of  their  adverbial 
nature,  and  had  not  become  fixedly  attached  to  the  verbs 
which  they  modified  (§  37).  It  was  once  thought  that  the 
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occasional  separation  of  verb  and  preposition  was  a  poetic 
license,  and  (considered  as  a  surgical  operation)  it  was  called 
tmesis. 

e.  In  the  Homeric  period  certain  constructions  were  only 
beginning  to  appear  definitely  in  use,  as  the  accusative  with 
the  infinitive  and  the  genitive  absolute.     The  infinitive  was 
assuming   more  and  more  the  character  of  an  indeclinable 
noun,  but  is  not  found  with  the  article.     <y<rre  with  the  in- 
finitive of  result  is  found  but  twice,  and  these  passages  are 
thought  to  be  corrupt ;  this  construction  is  found  but  four 
times  in  Pindar's  odes. 

f.  a.    The   genitive   absolute   is  more  frequent  with    the 
present  participle  (52  examples,  28  in  Iliad  and  24  in  Odys- 
sey,—  not  quite  half  being  temporal)  than  with  the  aorist 
participle   (21   examples,  17  in  Iliad  and  4  in  Odyssey, — 
only  7  being  strictly  temporal).     The  genitive  absolute  with 
omitted  subject  is  particularly  rare,  and  is  denied  by  most 
scholars ;  but  an  approach  to  it  is  made  in  expressions  like 
T?7X.6//.a^o9    S'    ev   JACV    Kpa&ir)   f^eya    TrevOos    ae^ev  \  ftXij^evov 
p  489  f.,  where  the  participle  agrees  with  '081/0-7709  to  be  sup- 
plied, as  genitive  of  cause.     The  participle  sometimes  seems 
to  be  used  with  omitted  subject  when  it  really  agrees  with 
the  genitive  implied  in  a  preceding  dative  (<?.  7  below). 

/3.  It  is  often  impossible  to  say  categorically  whether  the 
genitive  is  in  the  absolute  construction  or  rather  depends  on 
some  other  word,  as  inro  Be  Tpwes  K€%d$avTO  \  av&pos  aKovria- 
(Tavros  A  497  f.,  where  the  position  of  the  genitive  at  the  be' 
ginning  of  the  verse  gives  it  greater  independence,  but  it  was 
probably  influenced  by  the  verb:  the  Trojans  drew  back  from 
the  man  as  he  hurled  his  javelin  ;  cf.  etcXay^av  &'  ap  oicrrol 
eV  a>[jia>i>  ^wopevoio  \  aurov  Kivrjdevros  A  46  f. 

7.  Sometimes  a  preposition  is  used  where  the  genitive 
absolute  would  be  used  in  Attic  prose,  as  a//.<£l  8e  vrjes  \  oyxe/j- 
Ba\eov  Kovaftrjcrav  avaavrwv  VTT  'A^aicav  B  333  f. 

g.  a.   The  dative  of  interest  is  often  used  with  the  verb 
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where  the  English  idiom  prefers  a  possessive  genitive  with  a 
noun,  as  8eiva>  Be  ol  6We  $dav6ev  A  200  terribly  did  her  (lit. 
for  her  the)  eyes  gleam ;  Oea  Be  ol  eickvev  dprjs  8  767  the  god- 
dess heard  her  prayer  (lit.  for  her  the  prayer) ;  or  is  used 
instead  of  an  ablatival  genitive  with  a  preposition,  as  Aaz/aot- 
trw  deiKea  \oiyov  aTraxrei  A  97  will  ward  off  ignominious  de- 
struction from  (lit.  for)  the  Danai ;  or  instead  of  a  genitive 
with  verbs  of  ruling  and  leading,  as  iravrzacn  8'  dvdcra-eiv 
A  288  to  reign  over  (lit.  be  the  king  for)  all ;  (Zei><?)  09  7ra<rt 
OvijToicn  ical  ddavdroicnv  dvdcrcret  M  242 ;  or  instead  of  the 
dative  with  a  preposition,  as  rolo-i  8'  dvearr)  A  68  for  them 
rose  (not  to  be  taken  as  a  local  dative,  among  them),  while 
in  eV  'Apyetoia-iv  dvaa-rds  T  175  the  poet  presents  the  same 
general  idea  from  another  point  of  view. 

ft.  This  dative  of  interest  is  used  even  of  things,  as  /ceXo-a- 
crrjcri  8e  vrjval  /cadei\ofj,ev  Icnia  Trdvra  i  149  when  the  ships 
were  beached  (lit.  for  the  ships  when  they  were  beached)  we 
lowered  all  the  sails. 

y.  This  dative  was  felt  to  be  equivalent  to  the  genitive, 
and  is  often  followed  by  a  participle  or  adjective  in  the  geni- 
tive, as  rffuv  8'  avre  Kare/cXdcrdT)  <fci\ov  rjrop  \  8etcrdvT(i)v  <j)doy- 
<yov  re  ftapvv  avrov  re  ire\o)pov  t  256  f.  our  dear  hearts  sank 
within  us,  as  fear  came  upon  us,  etc.,  where  8eicrdvr(ov  agrees 
with  the  r^iwv  implied  in  rnuv. 

h.  a.  The  dative  is  used  with  <rvv  or  a//,a,  corresponding 
to  /Ltera  with  the  genitive  in  Attic  prose ;  in  this  sense  even 
p,erd  is  occasionally  used  with  the  dative  (almost  always 
plural),  as  eVerovTO  //-era  Trvoir)?  dvefj,oto  ft  148  they  Jlew  (i.e. 
kept  pace)  with  the  blasts  of  the  wind ;  cf.  ap,a  Trvoifjs 
a  98,  the  simple  dative  of  association  Trerero  irvoifis 
M  207. 

ft.  eiri  is  used  with  the  dative  in  the  same  sense  of  hostility 
as  with  the  accusative  in  Attic,  as  wpa-ev  eV  'Apyeloicn  M  293 
roused  him  against  the  Ar gives  ;  cf.  e-Treo-Qat  eVt  ftaa-i\ea  Xen. 
An.  i  4.  14. 
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7.  UTTO  is  used  with  the  dative  in  almost  the  same  sense 
as  with  the  genitive  in  Attic,  as  eBdfjirj  VTTO  %ep<rl  7ro&&>«eo<? 
AlaKiSao  B  860  he  was  slain  by  the  hands  of  the  swift-footed 
Aeacides,  with  perhaps  more  of  the  original  local  force  of  the 
preposition. 

i.  Some  constructions  were  used  more  freely  and  con- 
stantly than  in  later  Greek.  Certain  of  these  were  always 
looked  upon  as  poetic,  as  Oeirj  TreBioto  Z  507  shall  run  over 
the  plain  ;  eirerovro  Kovlovres  jreBioio  0  122  flew  hastening  (cov- 
ered with  dust)  over  the  plain  (genitive  of  the  place  to  which 
the  action  belongs,  H.  760;  G.  179,  2);  irvpo^s  Oepew  p  23 
warm  at  the  fire ;  jjLvrja-Tfjpas  d^LKero  a  332  she  came  to  the 
suitors. 

j.  A  neuter  noun  in  the  plural  is  the  subject  of  a  plural 
verb  more  frequently  than  in  Attic.  The  imperfect  is  more 
freely  used  in  narrative,  to  describe  an  action  as  in  progress. 
The  historical  present  is  not  used.  eVrt  is  not  always  a 
mere  copula,  and  is  occasionally  modified  by  an  adverb  as 
a  true  verb  of  existence,  cf.  eVei  vv  rot  dlcra  p,iwv6d  Trep,  ov 
ri  jj,d\a  Brfv  A  416  since  thy  appointed  time  of  life  is  brief,  etc., 
with  pivvvOa  \  r]^iwv  eVtrerat  97809  A  317  f.  brief  shall  be  the 
good  from  us,  and  fjuivvvOa  Be  ol  yeveO'  opfji-ij  A  466  but  brief 
was  his  onset. 

k.  xpij  is  still  a  noun,  construed  like  ^peio),  %/oe<o  with  a 
genitive  of  the  thing  needed  and  occasionally  an  accusative 
of  the  person  (the  accusative  of  limit  of  motion  with  some 
verb  like  itcdverai,  or  ylyverai  supplied  in  thought)  ;  cf.  reo 
tre  xprj  S  463  of  what  hast  thou  need,  with  riva  xpei(o  rocrov 
ft  28  and  e'/ie  Be  %peu>  jiyverai  avrrj^  B  634. 

L,  xpewv,  e^pfjv,  xpfjv  KT\.  are  not  Homeric ;  Bet  is 
found  only  I  337.  While  verbals  in  -TO?  are  more  freely  em- 
ployed than  in  Attic,  verbals  in  -reo?  are  not  used. 

1.  a.  PARTICLES.  The  beginner  in  reading  Homer  is  per- 
plexed by  a  large  number  of  particles  that  are  often  difficult 
to  render  by  English  words.  Their  force  can  often  be  best 
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given  by  the  order  of  the  words  in  the  translation  or  by  the 
tone  of  voice  in  reading;  to  translate  pd  as  was  natural  (or 
even  you  see)  or  76  at  least,  often  throws  upon  the  particle 
very  disproportionate  emphasis.  The  student  can  most  easily 
and  clearly  appreciate  the  force  of  a  particle  by  comparing  a 
number  of  examples  which  have  become  familiar  to  him ;  he 
will  then  see  the  importance  of  these  particles  to  the  char- 
acter and  tone  of  a  speech  or  of  the  narrative. 

ft.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  Homer  BIJ  may  stand  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  clause,  re  is  used  far  more  freely  than  in  Attic 
prose ;  a  single  re  often  being  used  to  connect  single  notions, 
as  icvveaaiv  \  olwvoicrl  re  A  4  f .  The  poet  does  not  use  OVKOVV, 
/cairoi,  roivvv,  Sfjra,  Bfjffev,  elra  (but  eTretra),  or  the  causal 
are.  &>?,  Bij,  and  <ye  are  less  frequent  than  in  Attic. 

7.  O7r<w<?  is  rare  as  a  final  particle,  occurring  only  about  a 
dozen  times ;  o<f>pa  is  the  usual  particle  to  introduce  a  final 
clause. 

m.  a.  INTERROGATIVE  PARTICLES.  The  general  interrog- 
ative particle  in  Homer  is  fj,  but  in  a  double  question  (where 
the  Attic  Greek  uses  irorepov  .  .  77)  r\  or  ye  stands  in  the  first 
member,  77  or  r/e  in  the  second,  as  TOUT'  ayopevcrov  .  .  |  r/e  veov 
fjieOeTreis,  rj  Kai  Trarpcoios  ecrcri  |  £etyo9  a  174  ff.  tell  me  this  .  . 
whether  thou  art  come  for  the  first  time  or  whether  thou  hast 
been  a  guest  of  my  father  ;  cf.  A  190  ff.,  F  239  f.  Where  the 
questions  are  less  closely  connected,  ^  may  introduce  each, 
as  &  ^etvot,,  rives  co-re.;  iroOev  7nVet0'  vypa  KeXevOa ;  |  r)  n  Kara 
Trpfj^iv ;  r)  yu-o.T|riSia>9  aXaXrio-de  \  old  re  \T)i,crrr] pe<$  7  71  ff. 
Strangers,  who  are  ye?  Whence  sail  ye  the  watery  ways? 
Sail  ye  on  trade?  Or  are  ye  wandering  idly  like  pirates? 

/3.  When  rj  introduces  a  single  question,  it  is  rarely  used 
as  in  Attic,  as  a  mere  interrogation  point;  it  regularly  im- 
plies emotion  of  some  kind.  This  f}  SiaTroprjriKos  (of  inter- 
rogation) is  still  closely  allied  with  the  r/  /3e/3ata>riKo<;  (of 
asseveration),  but  the  17  BiaTropijriKos  must  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  the  17  Sia^evKriKos  (disjunctive). 
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y.    The  interrogative  apa  is  not  Homeric. 

n.  PABATAXIS.  The  Homeric  language  is  far  less  distinct 
than  the  Latin  or  the  English  in  the  expression  of  logical 
relations,  and  gives  less  prominence  to  the  logical  forms  of 
syntax  ;  but  it  is  seldom  difficult  to  appreciate  the  ancient 
idiom  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  find  the  Homeric  point  of 


The  Homeric  poems  contain  many  survivals  of  the  simplest 
form  of  sentences.  In  the  earliest  stage  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage clauses  were  not  combined  with  each  other  as  second- 
ary and  principal  ;  they  were  simply  added  one  to  the  other. 
To  use  the  technical  terms,  coordination  or  parataxis  (jrapd- 
ra£i9)  was  the  rule,  —  not  subordination  or  hypotaxis  (UTTO- 
ragi?).  Hypotaxis  was  not  possible  until  the  language  had 
relative  pronouns  or  subordinate  conjunctions  to  serve  as 
joints  to  connect  the  clauses;  but  originally  the  relatives 
were  demonstratives,  and  relative  sentences  have  been  called 
parenthetic  demonstrative  sentences.  Thus  Be  was  used  in 
the  apodosis  of  relative  and  conditional  sentences  ;  this  was 
especially  frequent  when  the  relative  or  conditional  clause 
preceded,  as  el  be  KG  ^  BMOJCTIV,  e<ya>  Be  KZV  avrof  e\(o/j,ai  A 
137  but  if  they  shall  not  give  it,  (but)  I  myself  shall  then  take, 
etc.  ;  eto<?  o  ravP  wppaive  .  .  rj\9e  B1  'ABijvtj  A  193  f.  while  he 
was  pondering  this  .  .  (but)  Athena  came;  oirj  irep  <f>v\\wv 
yevet],  rolrj  Be  ical  dvBpwv  Z  146  as  is  the  race  of  leaves,  (but) 
such  is  also  the  race  of  men.  So  avrdp  and  d\\d  are  used 
with  stronger  emphasis  than  Be,  as  el  Be  crv  Kaprepos  evai,  6ed 
Be  ere  yeiWro  fjLijrfjp  \  a\V  oBe  <f>epTepo<s  eo-nv  evrel  TrXeoveacriv 
dvdo-aei  A  280  f.  but  if  thou  art  mighty  and  a  goddess  is  thy 
mother,  but,  etc.,  where  the  apodosis  is  really  contrasted  with 
the  protasis,  cf.  A  81  quoted  in  the  next  paragraph. 

o.  Compare  with  the  foregoing  the  use  of  /cat  in  the  con- 
clusion of  relative  sentences,  to  mark  the  connection  of  the 
clauses,  as  dXX,'  ore  rerparov  r)\6ev  ero9  .  .  |  Kal  rare  By  rt<? 
0  107  f.  but  when  the  fourth  year  came  (and)  then  some 
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one  told  etc.  ;  rj/JLos  S'  r/piyeveia  (f>dvrj  po8oSdKrv\os  'Ho><?,  |  KOI 
TOT'  eya)v  dyoprjv  Oepevo?  KT\.  1  170  f.  but  when  Dawn  appeared 
.  .  (and)  then  I  called  together  etc.  Thus  also  re  was  freely 
used  in  subordinate  clauses,  as  09  Ke  6eol<$  ivnreUhrfTtu  /^d\a  r 
efc\vov  aurov  A  218  whoever  obeys  the  gods,  (and)  himself  the 
gods  readily  hear;  and  re  —  re  is  found  in  both  protasis  and 
apodosis,  marking  their  correlation,  as  el  irep  yap  re  ^oXov  .  . 
Kararre^ry,  \  d\\d  re  Kal  ^eroraa-Qev  e^et  Korov  A  81  f.  for 
even  if  he  should  restrain  his  wrath,  but  even  hereafter  etc. 

p.  The  first  part  of  a  paratactic  sentence  may  introduce  the 
cause  or  reason  for  what  follows,  as  in  Andromache's  words 
to  Hector,  r/E/cTop  drdp  crv  poi  even  Trarrjp  Kal  rcorvia  /Aijrrjp,  \ 
r/Se  KacrLyvTjrof,  crv  Be  p,ot  0a\epos  Trapaicoirris  •  |  aXA,'  dye  vvv 
eXeaipe  Kal  avrov  p,ijjbv  evrt  Trvpyto  Z  429  ff.  But  thou,  Hector, 
art  my  father  etc.,  which  implies  "  Hector,  since  thou  art. 
my  all." 

q.  CORRELATIVE  CONSTRUCTIONS.  The  Greek  language 
was  always  fond  of  a  parallel  or  antithetic  construction,  a 
contrast,  a  balance,  where  the  English  subordinates  one 
thought  to  the  other  ;  but  the  adversative  relation,  where 
the  English  idiom  would  use  a  subordinate  clause  introduced 
by  for,  although,  when,  while,  or  since,  is  more  frequent  in 
these  poems  than  in  later  Greek,  as  09  ol  7r\ijcrlov  t£e  p,d\ia-ra 
Sc  fju,v  (friXeea-Kev  77  171  who  sat  near  him  for  (lit.  but)  he  was 
his  favorite  ;  d\\a  rri&evff'  •  d/ju^xo  Be  vewrepo)  earov  epelo  A 
259  ;  peld  T'  dpvyvwrT)  ireKerai,  Ka\al  Se  Te  trdcrai  £  108  she  is 
easily  recognized  although  (lit.  but*)  all  are  beautiful  ;  'Ha>?  Se 
/cpo/coTrevrXo?  e/clBvaro  iracrav  eV  alav  |  o'l  &  ei?  dcrrv  e\(ov 
O  695  f.  Dawn  was  spreading  her  rays  over  the  whole  earth 
when  (lit.  but*)  these  drove  into  the  city  ;  (cf.  Bvaero  r  r/e\io<; 
teal  Tol  K\vrov  aXcro?  'i/covro  £  321  the  sun  set  and  these  came 
etc.,  for  as  the  sun  set  etc.,  a  construction  which  is  not  rare 
in  English  or  in  later  Greek,  as  Kal  ij8r)  re  rjv  irepl  TT\^- 
Oovcrav  dyopdv  Kal  ep^ovrai  jrapd  /SacrtXeco?  Kal  Ticr(racf>epvov<? 
s  Xen.  An.  II  i.  7  "when  it  was  about  the  time  .  . 
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heralds  come  "  etc.}  ;  <f)v\\a  TO,  /j,ev  r' 
aXXa  8e  ff  v\r)  |  Ti)\ed6(ocra  (f>vei,  eapos  8*  eTrvylyverai,  wprj 
Z  147  f.  .  .  when  the  season  of  Spring  comes  on;  f)  ov% 
&)?  TO  irdpoiOev  efcelpere  7ro\\d  KOI  ecrd\d  \  /cr^/iar'  epd, 
crrrjpef,  ey<w  8'  eri  vrjTrios  rja  /3  312  f.,  where  the  last  clause  is 
equivalent  to  e/LtoO  eri  vrfrriov  6'i>T09,  —  rj^ev  8)j  TTOT'  e^ev  7rdpo<; 
e/eXue?  ev^afievoio  .  .  ^8'  eri  KOL  vvv  fioi  roS'  €7riKp?)r)vov  ee\8a)p 
A.  453  ff.  as  thou  didst  hear  my  former  prayer  so  now  also 
fulfil  this  my  desire ;  Kpei&crwv  p,ev  Zei/9  .  .  Kpeicrcrwv  avre  Ato? 
yever]  KT\.  <I>  190  f.  as  Zeus  is  mightier  than  the  rivers,  so  is 
the  race  of  Zeus  etc. 

r.  avrdp  also  is  used  where  a  causal  particle  would  be  used 
in  English,  as  obvvrjcrt  7re7rap/J,evos  •  avrap  otcrro?  |  <U/AA>  evl 
(TTiftapa)  r]\,ri\aro  E  399  f.  thrilled  with  pains  since  the  arrow 
ivas  fixed  in  his  stout  shoulder. 

In  these  contrasted  clauses,  av,  avre,  avrdp,  drdp,  aXXo,  as 
well  as  Se,  may  be  used  in  correlation  with  pev. 

s.  A  copj^ative  conjunction  is  sometimes  used  where  the 
English  uses  a  disjunctive,  or,  as  rpiir\fi  rerpaTr\fi  re  A  128 
threefold  or  (and*)  fourfold,  in  which  prominence  is  given  to 
the  second  member,  as  in  8e/ra/a<?  re  Kal  el/coa-dicis  I  379 ;  cf. 
eva  Kal  8vo  B  346,  ~)(6i%d  re  Kal  Trpati^d  B  303,  rpi%0d  re  KOI 
rerpa^Od  F  363,  Trei/raere?  76  Kal  efaere?  7  115,  rpt?  /ndtcape^ 
Kal  rerpaKK;  e  306  (  0  terque  quaterque  beati,  Verg.  Aen.  I  94). 
Cf.  ev  T€  Kal  %eipov  Thuc.  II  35  better  or  worse,  bis  terque 
Hor.  A.  P.  440,  rarus  duabus  tribusque  civitatibus  conventus 
Tac.  Agric.  12. 

t.  The  Homeric  poet  sometimes  puts  into  an  independent 
clause  the  incidental  thought  which  in  later  Greek  would  be 
expressed  regularly  by  a  participle,  as  \aol  8'  rjpijaravro  #eot<> 
i'Se  ^etpa?  dvea^ov  F  318  the  people  prayed  to  the  gods  with 
uplifted  hands  (lit.  and  lifted  their  hands')  for  %etpa>?  dva- 
?,  cf.  jj,eyd\'  eu^ero,  ^elpa^  dvaa"%(i)v  A  450  ;  (Zei><>  pep- 
a)?  'A^tX?;a)  Ttfirja"^,  6\e(rrj  Be  TroXea?  eVt  vrjvarlv  ' X^cawv 
B  4  was  pondering  how  he  might  honor  Achilles  by  destroying 
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(lit.  and  destroy}  etc.  ;  /3!j  p  </iez>  e/9  dyoprjv,  ird\,d/j,r}  S'  e^e 
%d\K€ov  £7^09  /3  10  for  /3?;  e^aw  KT\.,  cf.  r/\9e  (frepcov,  e%(ov 
A.  1  2  f.  ;  aXX'  diceovcra  KaOrjcro,  efiui  8"  e7rc7reL0eo  /JbvOw  A  565 
for  e'/ico  7rei0ofj,€vij  p,v6w,  —  rov8e  Xt'crcroz/ro  yepovres  |  AiVeoXeof 
ire/jiTrov  Se  OeStv  iepija<i  I  575  "  they  sent  the  priests  of  the  gods 
to  supplicate  him  "  ;  ov8'  e\ad'  Aiavra  .  .  |  Zey?,  ore  Srj  Tp<w- 
ecrcri  StSov  erepa\Kea  viKTjv  P  626  f.  for  oy8'  e\ade  SiSovs  KT\. 
See  §  1  e. 

u.  This  use  is  sometimes  striking  in  comparisons,  as  w?  re 
cr(f)rJKe<f  .  .  ol/cia  TrotijcrcovTai  oSto  eVt  TratTraXoecrcrr;,  |  ouS'  O.TTO- 
\ei7rovcriv  '  .  aXXa  p,evovres  .  .  dfjivvovrat,  irepl  TCKVWV  M  167  ff. 
as  wasps  build  their  houses  near  a  rocky  road,  nor  do  they 
abandon  them,  but  remain  and  defend  their  children,  where 
the  point  of  comparison  lies  not  at  all  in  oiKia  Troirjo-covTai 
KT\.  but  wholly  in  the  ovS*  a,7ro\eiTrovcriv  KT\.  See  §  2  e. 

\.  Conversely,  the  participle,  as  in  later  Greek,  often  con- 
tains the  principal  idea,  as  fj,vpofj,evoi<n,  Se  roio-t  <j)dvr)  po8o8d- 
KTV\O<;  'H&>9  V  109  "  they  wept  until  Dawn  appeared  "  ;  roia-i 
8e  TepTro/Aevoicri  /ieXa?  eVt  ecrTrepo?  rj\6ev  a  423  ;  ofypa  \etyavre 
KtoiTTjv  fl  285  ;  Karevevcrev  \  *\\iov  eKTrepcravr'  evrelveov  CLTTO- 
veeadai  B  113  promised  that  I  should  sack  llios  and  return  ; 
but  in  the  very  next  verse  is  the  English  idiom,  vvv  Be  Ka/crjv 
(iTrdrriv  ftovXevcraro,  Kai  JJLC  fceXevet  |  Si/cr/cXea  "Ap^o?  i/cecrOai 
B  114  f.  planned  an  evil  deceit  and  bids  me  go  etc.,  for  a?ra- 
The  two  constructions  are  interchanged  in 
/3aX&w  O  581  and  rv^ij<ra<f  ySeySX^/cet  A  106  ff. 


THE   HOMERIC   DIALECT. 

§  4.  a.  The  dialect  of  the  Homeric  poems  is  in  one  sense 
artificial:  it  was  spoken  at  no  place  and  at  no  time.  But  it 
is  not  a  mosaic  composed  of  words  and  forms  chosen  capri- 
ciously from  the  different  Greek  dialects ;  it  is  a  product  of 
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natural  growth.  It  was  developed  under  the  influence  of 
the  dactylic  hexameter  by  successive  generations  of  bards 
\\lio  preserved  obsolete  or  obsolescent  words,  phrases,  and 
forms  which  were  suited  to  their  verse,  and  who  adopted  also 
from  the  common  speech  of  their  own  times  what  was  avail- 
able for  their  use.  Thus  older  and  newer  forms  subsisted 
side  by  side,  just  as  the  English  poet  can  choose  between 
loveth  and  loves,  lovSd  and  lotfd,  aye  and  ever.  The  poets 
unconsciously  excluded  all  that  was  not  adapted  to  dactylic 
verse,  but  they  did  no  violence  to  their  language ;  they  did 
not  wantonly  change  quantities  or  introduce  new  termina- 
tions. "  The  dialect  did  not  spring  from  a  formless  linguistic 
dough  kneaded  in  the  trough  of  the  verse." 

b.  This  conservation  of  old  forms  together  with  the  intro- 
duction of  new  forms  was  very  convenient  for  the  verse ; 
e.g.  for  the  infinitive  of  the  verb  be,  Homer  could  use  e/i/ie- 

vai  as  dactyl,  \j  w ;    eleven  as   anapaest,  w  w ;    e^ev  as 

trochee,  _  ^ ;    e/iey  as   pyrrhic,  w^;    elvai  as  spondee, 

Naturally,  the.  choice  being  offered,  metrical  convenience  de- 
termined which  of  these  forms  should  be  used.      Metrical 
convenience  often  or  generally  decided  between  the  use  of 
'A^atot  or  'Apyeioi. 

c.  The  same  is  true  in  the  case  of  synonyms  and  stock  epi- 
thets or  phrases ;  Homer  uses  Sto<?  as  a  disyllabic,  Oeloq  (better 
written  tfeto?)  where  he  wishes  a  trisyllable,  as  8109  'OSuo-creu?, 
but  'OSi;cro-?}o9  Oetoio  at  the  close  of  a  verse.     The  most  fre- 
quently recurring  epithets  of  Odysseus  are  7ro\vr\a<;,  TTO\V- 
/u,77Ti9,  TroXvftrj'xavos,  rcCkaai^pwv,  7rot/a\o//,?/T?7?,  —  all  of  dif- 
ferent metrical  value.     ava%  avBpwv  ' Aya/Ae/itxwz/  is  used  after 
the  feminine  caesura  (§  40/)  of  the  third  foot,  but  evpv 
'A.ya/J,efAva)v,  'Aya/u.e/AZ'OZ'O?  'Ar^eiSao,  or  ' AyaftefAvova 

\awv  after  the  masculine  caesura  of  the  same  foot. 
'A^tX?;o9  is  used  after  the  penthemimeral  caesura  (§  40  «),  TTC- 
Sa?  &>tfi><?  'A^XXei/s  after  the  hephthemimeral  caesura  ( 
but  TroSdpKrjs  Sto?  'AvfXXet??,  TroSoi/ceo?  AlatclSao  or 
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AtaxtSao,  TroSdp/cei  n??XeiWi,  TroSw/cea  HT/XetWa,  apj^ova  Hrj- 
XeiWa,  or  'A^XXr^a  TrroXl-rropdov,  after  the  feminine  caesura 
of  the  third  foot,  with  Sto?  'A^tXXev9  as  a  tag  when  the  verse 
is  filled  up  to  the  Bucolic  diaeresis  (§  40  A).  Of.  the  epithets 

of  Apollo,  €KCLTOIO  A  385  ww w,  eKrj/36\ov  A  14  ^ w  ^, 

etcdepyos  A  479  w  w  _  w,  eKarr)/36\ov  A  370  w  v^  __'w  w,  eicar'rj- 
/SeXerao  A  75  ww_ww_w  See  §  1  g*. 

d.  The  convenience  of  the  verse  decided  whether  the  poet 
should  say  &><?  <j>dro  (before  a  consonant)  or  &><?  e^ar  (before 
a  vowel),   eraipos  or  erapos  (§  5  A),   irdvvv^o^  or  TraiW^to?, 

or  yu,6pcrt/i09,  icelvos  or  e'/cetz/o?.  ata  is  used  as  well  as 
,  but  only  at  the  close  of  the  verse,  where  other  old  forms 
are  preserved,  as  airo  TrarplSos  aif]<s  a  75 ;  cf.  e<?  Trarp^Sa  <yaiav 
B  174 ;  while  777  is  used  half  a  dozen  times,  as  F  104.  In 
this  way  the  Homeric  poems  doubtless  had  considerable  in- 
fluence on  the  language,  assisting  in  the  preservation  of  old 
words  and  forms  and  in  the  establishment  in  use  of  new 
words  and  forms  which  were  metrically  convenient. 

e.  The  dialect  is  essentially  Ionic  and  seems  to  have  origi- 
nated among  the  lonians  of  Asia  Minor,  influenced  possibly 
by  the  speech  and  certainly  far  more  by  the  old  poems  of 
their  Aeolian    neighbors.     The  oldest  form  of   Greek  Epic 
songs  seems  to  have  been  Aeolic,  but  the  lonians  brought 
Epic  poetry  to  perfection.     Even  the  Pythian  priestess  de- 
livered the  oracles  of  Apollo  in  Epic  verse  and  Ionic  dialect, 
and   the    Dorian    Spartans   sang  about   their  camp-fires  the 
Ionian  songs  of  Tyrtaeus.     Homer,  however,  does  not  have 
certain  marked  Ionic  peculiarities,  as  /cw<?,  tcore  for  TTW?,  Trore. 

f.  A  considerable    number  of  Aeolisms  is  found   in   the 
poems,  especially  in  certain  phrases  and   in  certain  feet  of 
the  verse,  as  aXXuSt?  aXXo?,  viraiQa.     This  traditional  Aeolic 
influence  appears  still  more  marked  in  the  survival  of  the 
digamma  (§  14)  which  in  the  Homeric  age  was  nearly  or 
quite  obsolete  in  the  ordinary  Ionic  dialect ;  no  trace  of  it 
appears  in  the  poems  of  Archilochus  of  Paros  in  the  seventh 
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century  B.C.  Aeolic  forms  are  found  in  the  Homeric  poems 
even  where  the  metre  does  not  require  them,  as  o<be\\ei,ev 
/8  334  for  o<f>ei\€iev,  epeftevvij  E  659  (epe/3eo--yo?),  dpyevvfjcn 
T  141  (c\p>yecr-vo<s) ,  <j>r)p<riv  A  268  for  Orjpcriv,  <f>\tyeTai  p  221 
for  6\tyerai.  The  general  formulaic  character  of  these  Aeo- 
lisms  indicates  that  they  were  borrowed  from  earlier  poems 
rather  than  from  the  Aeolians  of  the  Homeric  age.  Aeolic 
form  or  coloring  is  found  also  in  some  proper  names,  as  Sepa-i- 
rrjf  (found  also  in  a  Thessalian  inscription  of  214  B.C.),  from 
0epcro$  the  Aeolic  form  of  Odpaos  insolence,  daring,  SepcriXo- 
p£o<?,  cA\iOepa-r)<;,  Navaifcda  (Ionic  1/771)9),  and  perhaps  Oed  god- 
dess (Ionic  77  #eo<?).  Another  Aeolic  peculiarity  is  the  use 
of  the  smooth  breathing  as  in  ?;So?  pleasure  (cf.  rj&vs),  atr/ze- 
z/09  glad  (cf.  dvBdvoo,  eiaSoz/)  ;  see  §  12  m. 

g.  Some  forms  seem  to  be  borrowed  from  other  dialects ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  when  the  poems  were  com- 
posed, there  was  less  difference  between  the  dialects  than  at 
the  earliest  period  when  we  have  monumental  evidence  con- 
cerning them.  Thus  the  forms  iTnrora,  fiijTiera  KT\.  (§  16  5) 
seem  to  be  ancient  rather  than  specifically  Aeolic;  that  they 
were  not  introduced  simply  metri  causa  is  shown  by  the  use 
of  ve^eXijjepera  Zevs  A  511  where  ve<f>e\r}<yep€T'r)<;  is  metrically 
admissible. 

h.  Some  anomalies  of  form  (as  of  verse)  are  as  yet  unex- 
plained, but  it  may  be  assumed  that  all  which  remain  either 
(1)  were  justified  by  the  usage  of  the  people  and  might  be 
explained  by  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
language,  or  (2)  followed  the  analogy  of  what  was  in  use,  or 
(3)  are  errors  which  have  found  their  way  into  the  text  dur- 
ing the  course  of  transmission  to  the  present  time.  As  the 
poems  were  handed  down  among  the  Greeks  at  first  orally, 
jind  afterwards  still  uncritically  for  centuries,  errors  unavoid- 
ably crept  in  and  there  was  a  gradual  assimilation  of  what 
was  obsolete  to  later  and  more  familiar  forms,  when  the  older 
forms  were  unprotected  by  the  metre.  erjvSave  7  143  is  prob- 
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ably  an  ancient  assimilation  to  Attic  usage  for  edvSave  (epdv- 
Save,  §§  14,  25  i> 

i.  Doubtless  also  mistakes  were  committed  in  the  process 
of  transferring  the  poems  to  the  later  alphabet  (in  official 
use  at  Athens  from  the  archonship  of  Euclides,  403  B.C.) 
from  the  earlier  alphabet  in  which  E  was  used  for  e,  77,  and 
the  spurious  diphthong  et,  (which  arises  from  compensative 
lengthening  or  contraction,  Hadley  14  b),  and  O  was  used 
for  o,  ft>,  and  the  spurious  diphthong  ov.  Thus  <E>OO£  of  the 
old  alphabet  could  be  interpreted  as  <£co?  (the  form  interme- 
diate between  the  earlier  <£ao?  and  the  Attic  <£&)?,  as  iroaai 
is  intermediate  between  TroS-crt  and  TTOO-/)  or  <£>o&>9,  but  the 
latter  form  seemed  more  natural  to  those  who  said  </><M9,  and 
it  was  introduced  into  the  text,  as  B  49.  EO2  might  be  9709 
(or  eto<?)  or  !&><?,  but  the  latter  as  the  familiar  form  is  found 
in  the  Mss.,  even  A  193,  where  the  metre  demands  the  earlier 
form  ;  and  eoo?  is  found  where  the  rational  form  7709  (or  6*09) 
could  stand.  EEN  might  be  rjev,  r^v,  eev,  erjv.  The  last 
form  was  thought  to  be  "  by  Siefcrao-is "  for  rjv  (as  er/v,  the 
possessive  pronoun,  for  rjv),  and  seems  to  have  been  often 
substituted  wrongly  for  eev  (§  34  #).  Since  o"7reou9  was  the 
Attic  genitive  of  <r7reo9,  (nreiovs  seemed  more  natural  than 
<T7reto9  (or  <77reeo9),  as  VTTO  (nreiovs-  Trepl  KT\.  i  141  (see 
§  18  n).  epo9  3  315  is  protected  by  the  metre,  and  is  sus- 
tained by  the  oblique  cases  ep<a  and  epov  (§18  e),  but  the 
Attic  epft>9  has  supplanted  it  in  F  442,  3  294,  where  a  con- 
sonant follows. 

VOWELS    AND   VOWEL   CHANGES. 

§  5.  a.  77  is  regularly  used  for  a,  as  dyopij,  ofioLrj ;  except 
in  Oed  goddess,  Xao9  people,  and  some  proper  names  (as 
Aiveias,  Navai/cda,  §  4  /).  Occasionally,  as  B  370,  pdv  is 
found  instead  of  the  less  frequent  JMJV  (the  strong  form  of 
//,«/).  aX,ro  A  532  (from  a\\ofj,ai)  is  another  instance  of  a, 
unless  it  is  to  be  written  a'Xro. 
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b.  Sometimes,  especially  in  abstract  nouns,  77  represents 
Attic  a,  as  euTrXoiV  I  302,  aX^tfeiV  V  29?- 

o.  The  final  d  of  the  stem  is  retained  in  the  genitive  end- 
ings -do  and  -dwv  of  the  1st  declension,  as  'ArpeiSao  A  203. 

d.  do   is   often    changed  to  e&>  by  transfer  of  quantity: 
'ArpelBoo,    'Arpe&ea.      Cf.   /SacrtX^o?    with    Attic    /9acrtXe<u?. 
But  the  frequent  X«o9  never  has  the  Attic  form  Xe&>9. 

e.  Compensative   lengthening  is  sometimes  found  where 
it  i$  not  in  Attic,  as  £eti/o?  (£ei>/o<>),  ei've/ca  (Lesbian   evve- 
tca),'  Kovpij    (/copfa),    povvos,    ovpos    (op/To?),    &ovp6$.      It   is 
omitted  in  ftoXerat,  A  319  (/SouXerat,  Aeolic  /3oXXerat,  cf.  /3eX- 
rtoz/)  ;  and  in  three  compounds  of  TTOU?  (73-08-),  as  aeXXoTro? 
(-)  409. 

A  vowel  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  following 
syllable  in  %etp,  %etpo9  from  a  stem  %e/3t-,  and  in  7roi/Xy<? 

(Attic  7TOXU9,  §  20/). 

f.  Diphthongs  occasionally  preserve  i  where  it  is  lost  in 
Attic  before  a  vowel :  alei,  aiero?,  e'reXetVro  (§  29  z),  olvofta- 
pelwv,  o\otij,  'jrvoLTf,  %pi>(T€(,o<>.      Of.  d/covij  with  Attic  aKorj. 

g.  But  i  is  lost  before  a  vowel  in  eo/cea  (&>/ma)  'Ipt9  B  786, 
AtVea?  N  541(A<W/a9,  cf.  Kpeiwv  with  the  proper  names  Kpecw 
and  Kpeoucra),  in  -oo  for  -oto   as  genitive-ending  of   the  2d 
declension   (§  17  c~)  and  in  e'/u-eo  for  e'/ieto,  e^c?.  (§  24  e) ;  cf. 

6\orj  4>  83  with  o\oir)  fjiolpa  X  5,  ^pva-eloif  A  246  with 
A  15.  With  these  examples  may  be  compared  Attic 
roteti/),  eXaa  (eXaia).  As  in  Attic,  the  penult  is  some- 
times short  in  u/o<?  (as  A  489,  A  473)  and  olo?  (as  77  312, 
£  105).  Cf.  efnraiov  v  379,  xdfAaievvdSes  K  243. 

Cy.  also  the  loss  of  v  in  Xoe  K  361  (eXowe),  e^eai/  S  347 
aXeacr^e  S  774  (aXeyacr#e),  vrjecrcrt  from  1/77^9,  /Saai- 
from  /9ao-tXeu?,  TuSeo?  from  TuSeu?.     See  §  41  o.       (7f. 

303. 

h.    eratpo9  (erap-i09)  is  not  a  dialectic  variation  of  erapo9 
but  is  derived  from  it  as  AtY&>Xto9  A  399  from  AtV&>Xo9  A  527, 
a  443  from  TTUVVV^O^  W  218.      (7f.  §  19  J. 
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§  6.  CONTRACTION,  a.  Concurrent  vowels  generally  re- 
main un contracted :  aeicwv,  a\,yea,  trait  (in  nominative  and 
vocative  singular),  6^9  (0^9  =  ovis,  ewe),  .A'ttic  ev  is  regu- 
larly ev  before  two  consonants  and  the  adjective  is  always 
e'u9  or  ?}u9.  Patronymics  from  nouns  in  -ey<?  form  -eiSrjs, 
-eiW,  as  'ATpe$>?79  A  7,  HvjXefova  A  197. 

b.  When  contraction  occurs,  it  follows  the  ordinary  rules, 
except  that  eo  and  eov  generally  give  ev :  Odpaevs  P  573,  6e- 

i)  118,  <f>t\evvTas  <y  221 ;  but  TrovroTropova-'rjs  A,  11,  oftov- 
A  233. 

c.  ea  are  very  rarely  contracted  into  tj,  as  Tv8rj  A  384 
(TuSea),  aicpaf)  /3  421,  aivoTra&f]  a-  201. 

d.  776  are  contracted  into  77  in  rifty?  I  605  (rifjn']€i<i),  rifj,rji>ra 
"£  475,  re^vijcra-ai  T]  110  (re^vtjecrcrai). 

e.  ia  are  contracted  into  i  in  a/coiVi?  K  7  (a^oma?).     i  and 
e  are  contracted  in  /pa,  as  B  420,  and  in  t/^/ce?,  as  e  66. 

f.  oe  are  contracted  into  ov  in  \wrovvra  M  283. 

g.  OTJ  are  contracted  into  o>  in  eTrt/Scoo-o/iat,  as  a  378,  6<ySa>- 
Kovra  B  568. 

h.  The  optative-sign  i  is  sometimes  lost  in  a  preceding  v 
(§  28  6). 

i.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  original  form  of  the  Homeric 
poems  many  vowels  were  uncontracted  which  are  contracted 
in  the  Mss.  and  ordinary  editions.  The  ot  of  /totXo?  can  be 
pronounced  as  two  syllables  67  times  out  of  68  (%  385  being 
the  exception).  So  at'Soto?  may  generally  be  at'&oi'o?,  and 
Oelo?  may  be  Oeio?  (cf.  §  4  c).  The  et,  of  'Apyeios  may  always 
form  two  syllables.  The  evidence  of  rhythm  and  etymology 
indicates  \6ea-ev  rather  than  \ovcrev.  See  §§  18  Z,  29^. 

§  7.  SYNIZESIS.  a.  Vowels  which  do  not  form  a  true  diph- 
thong may  be  blended  in  pronunciation  into  one  long  sound: 
'Arpei'Seft) w  ^ ,  0eoei8ea  F  27,  Brj  avre  A  340,  ^  OVK 

a  298,  fj,rj  aXXot  8  165,  TroXto?  B  811,  Apytflrrtovs  S  83,  ' 

v^ 
B  537  (in  which  last  three  examples  i  must  have  had 
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very  nearly  the  pronunciation  of  its  cognate  ^-sound,  §§  5  #, 

41  o  y,  as  omnia  is  often  disyllabic  in  Vergil),  &  dpiyvwre  p  375. 

^-s 

The  genitives  in  -e&>  are  always  pronounced  with  synizesis 
(§  16  c),  as  also  r)fj,4wv  and  v/juecov  and  regularly  /y/itea?,  cr^>ea?, 
and  the  genitive  plural  in  -ewy  (§  16  dT).  %pew  is  always  a 
monosyllable. 

b.  Synizesis  often  served  the  purpose  of  the  later  contrac- 
tion :  iifiewv  did  not  differ  in  metrical  quantity  from  ?}/u-«o7'. 
It  enabled  the  poet  in   certain  cases  to  escape  the    combi- 
nation _w_  (ampliimacer)  which  cannot  be    received   un- 
changed into  dactylic  verse  (§  41  a). 

c.  Contraction  and  synizesis  were  emp^ed   in  the  last 
foot  of  the  verse  more  freely  than  elsewhere. 

d.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  original  form  of  the  poems 
synizesis  was  not  so  common  as  in  our  texts;  e.g.  instead  of 
Hrj\r]idSeo)   'A^tXTyo?    A    1,  HrjXijidSa    KT\.  may   have   been 

spoken.     For  vfuv  p,ev  0eol  Bolev  A  18,  fift/u  0eol  p,ev  KT\.  has 

^^ 

been  conjectured,  and  ^vvakira  /3poro(f)6vTr)  for  'Ei/uaXtw  av- 

Spelfyovrr)  B  651.  For  SevSpen  e'</>e£o//.e;ot  F  152,  the  Alex- 
andrian scholar  Zenodotus  read  SevSpei  KT\.  (cf.  the  Attic 
plural  SeVSpeo-i).  For  UrjXelSr)  e'^eV  A  277,  probably 


C  should  be  read,  although  the  poet  elsewhere  uses 
not  6e\w. 

§  8.  CRASIS  is  not  frequent.  It  is  most  common  in  com- 
pounds with  Trpo,  as  Trpoixfraive  i  145,  7rpov%ovTo  <y  8,  which 
however  may  be  written  Trpoefyaive,  irpoe^ovro  KT\.  Note 
also  rovvGKa  A  291,  wptcrro?  fl  384  (o  api<rro9),  wvros  E  396, 
ra\\a  y  462,  ^77^6*9  B  238  (^KOI  ^yLtet?),  OU//.O9  0  360. 


§  9.   HIATUS  is  allowed 

a.  After  the  vowels  i  and  u,  as  ey^ei  ogvoevn  E  50,  r/9  &e 
<rv  ecrcri  Z  123. 

b.  When  the  two  vowels  between  which  it  occurs  are  sep- 
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arated  by  a  caesura  (rcadfjaro  eTrijvd^aa-a  A  569)  or  by  a 
diaeresis  (§  40  7i)  :  seldom  (54  times)  after  the  first  foot 
(javrap  6  eyva  A  333),  more  frequently  (96  times)  after  the 
fourth  foot  (ey%ea  ogvoevra  E  568).  This  hiatus  after  the 
fourth  foot  is  more  frequent  in  the  Odyssey  than  in  the  Iliad. 
Hiatus  between  the  short  syllables  of  the  third  foot  is  al- 
lowed nearly  as  frequently  as  in  all  other  places  together, 
more  than  200  times.  This  freedom  of  hiatus  emphasizes 
the  prominence  of  this  caesura,  §§  10  e,  40  d. 

c.  When  the    final  vowel  of   the  first  word  is  long  and 
stands  in  the  accented  part  of  the  foot  (§  39  c),  as  T&>  ae 
/ca/cf}  aiarj  A  418.     See  §  41  o  £. 

d.  When  a  long  vowel  or  diphthong  loses  part  of  its  quan- 
tity before  the  following  vowel  (§  41  o),  as  rrjv  S'  eju>  ov 
\vcra)  A  29,  firj  vu  rot  ov  %palcr/Ar)  A  28.     Here  the  final  and 
initial  vowels  may  be    said    to  be    blended.     This  is  called 
weak  or  improper  hiatus;   it  is  essentially  the  same  as  the 
following. 

e.  When  the  last  vowel  of  the  first  word  is  already  elided, 
as  ftvpC  'A^atot?  aXye'  eOrj/cev  A  2.     See  §  10  e. 

f.  Hiatus  before  words  which  formerly  began  with  a  con- 
sonant (§§  12  Z,  14)  is  only  apparent. 

g.  The  poet  did  not  avoid  two  or  more  concurrent  vowels 
in  the  same  word,  §  6.     But  these  vowels  all  seem  to  have 
become  concurrent  on  Greek  soil  by  the  loss  of  consonants. 

§  1O.  ELISION,  a.  d  (in  inflectional  endings  and  in  apa 
and  /Sa),  e,  I,  o  may  be  elided,  at,  is  sometimes  elided  in  the 
verb  endings  -pat,  -crai  (except  in  the  infinitive),  -rai,  -a-Oat, 
and  once  in  ogetat,  A  272.  01  is  elided  seven  times  in  /W, 
three  times  in  rot,  once  in  croi  A  170  (unless  ov8e  aoi  oio)  or 
ov  <rot,  oiw  should  be  read  there  for  ouSe  d  oiw), 

b.  TO,  Trpo,  avrl,  irepi,  ri,  and  the  conjunction  QTI  do  not 
suffer  elision  ;  6V  is  for  ore  (either  the  temporal  conjunction 
or  the  relative  o  with  re  affixed,  §  24  5-),  r  for  re  or  rot. 

c.  L  is  seldom  elided  in  the  dative  singular,  Avhere  it  seems 
originally  to  have  been  long. 
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d.  Oxytone  prepositions  and  conjunctions  lose  their  accent 
in  elision;  other  oxytones  throw  the  acute  accent  upon  the 
preceding    syllable:    tear    dp    e£ero   A  101,  but   \evic    o<rrea 
a  161,  el'fjC  'OSfcrev?  i  19. 

e.  Elision  tends  to  unite  the  two  words  between  which 
it  occurs;  hence  it  is  avoided  at  the  caesura  of  the  third 
foot,  where  hiatus  seems  to  be  preferred  to  elision.     Hence, 
also,  the  poet  does   not  avoid  the   hiatus  which  sometimes 
remains  after  elision,  §  9  e,  g. 

f.  Elision  is  not  left  to  the  reader  as  in  Latin  poetry.     In 
the  best  Ms.  of  the  Iliad  (Ven.  .A),  the  elided  vowel  was 
sometimes  written  over  the  preceding  consonant,  and  where 
the  elided  vowel  bore  the  accent,  a  grave  accent  was  placed 
over  the  preceding  vowel. 

§  11.  APOCOPE,  a.  Before  a  consonant,  the  short  final 
vowel  of  apa  and  of  the  prepositions  dvd,  Kara,  Trapd,  may 
be  cut  off  (aTro/coTT?;,  aTro/coTTT&j).  The  accent  is  then  thrown 
back  upon  the  preceding  syllable  (although  it  might  be  more 
rational  to  consider  it  lost  as  it  is  in  elision). 

b.  After  apocope,  the  v  of  avd  and  T  of  /card  follow  the 
usual  rules  for  consonant  changes :  dytcpeada-aa-a  a  440,  «/i7re- 
TTO\.(OV   F   355,   dXXe^at  <&  321    (dva\e%aC),   dy^rjpdvr)   <I>  347 
(ava^pdvrf),  Kdf3fta\€v  E  343  (/care/JaXey) ,  tcdS  Be  (/cara  8e) 
frequently,  /cd\\i7r€  \  279,  tcdtcrave  Z  164  (/care/crai/e),  Kair- 
Trea-errjv  E   560,  fcappe£ov<ra   E  424,   Kaa-ropvvaa  p  32  («ara- 
crTOpvvcrd),  KCLTT  <f)d\apa  II  106. 

c.  a?™  suffers  apocope  in  dTnre^ei  o  83 ;  cf.  Latin  ab. 

d.  VTTO  suffers  apocope  in  v/3/3d\\eiv  T  80 ;  cf.  Latin  sub. 

e.  avepvaav  A  459  is  explained  as  derived  by  apocope,  as- 
similation, and  vocalization  of  p,  from  avd  and  pepvw.  dvpe- 
pvaav,  dfepvcrav,  avepvaav,  cf.  Kavd^ai^    Hesiod   Works    666 
(*:aTafa£dt9).     For  this  apocope  cf.  Kaa-)(€6e  (/careo-^e^e)  A 
702,  and  davdaei  Pindar  Pyth.  IV  54  (dvauvrjaeC)  ;  for  the 
vocalization  of  p,  see  §  14. j. 
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f.  Apocope  was  no  mere  metrical  license ;  it  seems  to 
have  been  common  in  the  conversational  idiom  of  some  dia- 
lects. A  Megarian  peasant  is  made  to  say  (Aristophanes 
Acharnians  732)  a/i/Sare  TTOT  rav  fjidSSav  for  avd/Sare  TTOTI 
(•7rpo<?)  rrjv  pa&v,  where  the  poet  is  certainly  imitating  the 
manner  of  the  common  people.  a/i/Scocra?  (dva/3oija-a$~)  is 
found  in  Herodotus  I  8,  a^TraveaOai  Hdt.  I  182,  d/j.fio'X.dSiiv 
Hdt.  IV  181.  More  striking  examples  of  apocope  and  assimi- 
lation than  any  in  Homer  are  found  in  prose  inscriptions,  as 
ar  ra<?  for  djrb  r%,  er  rol  for  eVl  roO,  TTOK  KI  for  Trorl  /a 
(TTJOO?  rt),  Trep  rovvveovv  (§  24  m)  for  irepl  rcovSecov,  in  a  Thes- 
salian  inscription  of  214  B.C.,  found  at  Larissa.  Of.  TTOT  rov 
0€ov  tear  Trdrpta  BtBovrwv  in  a  Delphian  inscription  of  380  B.C. 
Apocope  was  the  rule  in  the  Thessalian  and  Boeotian  dia- 
lects. 


CONSONANTS  AND  CONSONANT  CHANGES. 

§  12.  a.  Where  collateral  forms  appear,  one  with  single 
and  the  other  with  doubled  consonants,  the  form  with  two 
consonants  is  generally  the  older  or  justified  etymologically, 
as  TrooW,  TTocri  (from  7roS-crt)  ;  veiK6(T(Te,  veiKecre  (Vet/to<?,  vei- 
«:ecr-),  O7T7T&)9  (o«^"&>9,  cf.  Latin  quis  etc,^),  6m,  KT\. 

b.  Single  initial  consonants,  especially  X,  /i,  z/,  p,  a,  are 
often  doubled  (as  p  is  in  Attic)  when  by  inflexion  or  compo- 
sition a  short  vowel  is  brought  before  them  (see  §  41  j  a),  as 
eXXt'crcrero  Z  45,  efipadov,  evvvijros,  eaavo,  OTTTTW?,  OTTI. 

c.  But  sometimes  p  is  not  doubled  where  it  would  be  in 
Attic,  as  epega  B  352  (§  25  #),  apetcrov  T  150,  a>Kvp6(,>  E  598, 
6vp.opai<TTewv  S  220. 

cl.  Palatal  and  lingual  mutes  often  remain  unchanged  be- 
fore p,  as  dKa%fj,evo<;,  oSfMJv,  iSpev,  /cetcopvO/jitvos. 

e.  Lingual  mutes  are  commonly  assimilated  to  a  following 
o-,  us  Trocrcrt  (vroS-crt).  a  is  sometimes  assimilated  to  /j,  or  v: 
(etvat)  for  ea-fjievat,  evveTre  a  1  tell  for  eV-cre-Tre  (Lat. 
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insece),  dpyevvos  tvhite  for  dpyecr-vos,  as  dpyevvdcov  F  19",  eV 
vvfjii  for  peer-win  (§  14  a)  £/".  ecrcra  S  253,  epavvr/v  77  18  lovely, 
epeftevvrj  E  659  c?ar&,  cf.  "Epe/3o9.  C/1.  the  aorist  o(f>e\\eiev 
£  334  for  fyeteeiev.  See  §  4/. 

f.  o-  is  frequently  retained  before  <r,  as  ecra-opai,  eVeXecrcre. 

g.  Between  /^  and  X  or  p,  /3  is  sometimes  developed  (cf. 
the  Attic  /J,ea-r)/j,f3pla  from  //.ecr??  r/yu,epa,  and  chamber  with  Latin 
camera),  as    a/j,/3poros  from  stem    yu-po   or   yaop  (Latin   mors, 
morior^),  while  in  /3poTo<?  mortal  and  yu^  d/Spor^  H  78,  the  /i 
of  the  stem  is  lost;  /i6yu./S\&>/ce  from  /Ao  or  /AO\  (c/.  e/xoXoi/), 
while  in  Trpo/SXwo-Keiv  <}>  239,  the  /i  of  the  stem  is  lost;  //.€/*- 
/3Xero  <I>  516  from  /u,6X<u  i  20;  ^/u,/3poroy  II  336   (ef.  apapre 
^"116  and  dftpoTago/jiev  K  65). 

h.  /ca/i/SaXe  is  found  occasionally,  as  f  172,  in  the  Mss.  as 
a  variant  reading,  a  softer  pronunciation  for  «a/3/S«Xe  (§  11  6). 

i.  A  parasitic  r  appears  in  TrroXt?,  TrroXe/zo?  for  TroXt?,  TTO- 
Xe/zo?.  (7f.  Si^dd,  Tpi%0d  with  Attic  &/%«>  rpi^a,  —  ^dafia- 
Xo?  (Jiumilis)  with  ^a^ai  (humi).  The  form  TrroXtf  is  found 
in  Thessalian  and  Cyprian  inscriptions,  and  was  also  Arca- 
dian. The  proper  names  Neoptolemus  (NeoTrroXe/u-o?)  and 
Ptolemy  (IlToXe/iato?)  preserved  this  r  to  a  late  period. 
TX^TTToXe/io?  is  found  in  an  ancient  Boeotian  inscription ;  in 
this  word  r  could  not  have  been  inserted  metri  causa. 

j.  Certain  words  were  losing  their  initial  consonants  in 
the  Homeric  age :  of.  piKpos  7  296  with  (r/jutcpyo-i  P  757,  ue? 
o  556  with  <rvs  r  439,  Ke&aaOevres  B  398  with  <rrce&acrev  P  649, 
A  446  with  crvvLrriv  Z  120,  SovTrija-ev  A  504  with 
A  45  and  eptftovTrra  7  399  with  epiySovTros  H  411. 

k.   For  /:  see  §  14. 

1.  Yod  (y  pronounced  as  y}  occasionally  retains  the  force 
of  a  consonant  in  fy/u  (§  25  Ji)  and  generally  (37  times)  in 
postpositive  o>9  i.e.  /<w<?  (§  41  m),  which  seldom  leaves  the  pre- 
ceding syllable  short.  The  constant  position  of  &>?  after  the 
noun  which  it  qualifies  marks  the  lengthening  as  a  relic  of 
an  earlier  age.  But  perhaps  this  postpositive  <w9  was 
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m.  The  rough  breathing  (A)  has  no  power  to  prevent  eli- 
sion or  weaken  hiatus.  The  smooth  breathing  is  found  with 
several  words  which  have  the  rough  breathing  in  Attic,  as 

aXro   (from    aXXo/iat),    ?}eXto? 
e&><?).     See  §4y. 

n.  The  v  movable  was  written  by  some  ancient  critics  (e.g. 
Aristarchus)  after  the  ending  -et  of  the  pluperfect,  as  /Se/SX??- 
iceiv  E  661,  r/vci)y€iv  Z  170 ;  cf.  r/o-Keiv  T  388  (r/0veeei>).  It  is 
freely  used  before  consonants  to  make  a  syllable  long  by 
position  (§  41  A). 

o.  The  final  <r  of  adverbs  is  omitted  more  often  than  in 
prose ;  not  merely  e'£  and  eV,  oimw?  and  ovrco,  but  also  TT&)<? 
and  TTOO,  TroXXa/a?  and  7roXXa/a  (and  similar  adverbs  in  -/«?, 
even  with  elision,  roao-d^  vBcop  dTroXecrKer'  X  586), 
and  drpe/jLa,  /jLeacnjjvf  and  /itecrcr^u,  yae^/ot?  and  p^e^ 
and  a^pi,  a/A^>/?  and  a/a^t  (adverbial),  are  found  as  collateral 
forms. 

§  13.  METATHESIS  of  a  and  p  is  frequent :  /capSir)  B  452, 
Kpa8lr)  a  353 ;  Qdpvos  a  321,  0pd(ro<?  (once)  H  416  (while  the 
adjective  is  always  Opaa-v<i)  ;  icdpTos  B  415  (/ea/mo-rot  A  266), 
tcpdros  A  509.  O/-  eSpa/cov  from  Sep/co/iat,  e&padov  from 
Odvw,  eirpaOov  from  TrepOco,  rpaTreio/Jbev  F  441  from 
repTTi/cepawos  from  Tpeirw. 

For  the  shifting  of  quantity  from  -ao  to  -ea>,  see  §  5  <2. 

§  14.  THE  DIGAMMA.  a.  The  following  words  seem  to 
have  been  pronounced  by  the  Homeric  poet  more  or  less 
consistently  with  initial  digamma  (vaw,  /:,  pronounced  as 
English  z<>)  :  — 

ayvuyu.1  break,  as  E  161  ;   cf.  ea£a,  daye's  X  575. 

aXts  enough,  as  v  136,  B  90. 

s  dXcovat  6e  captured,  as  M  172  ;    c/.  caXwv,  Aeolic  evaXw/cev  (see 
.;'  below).     Also  «iXa> press,  as  II  403,  from  the  same  root. 
\  ava^  king,  as  A  7  and  often. 

dvSavo)  please,  as  )8  114  ;   cf.  eaSov  and  e^vSave  [eaySai/e]  y  143. 
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dpcuds  thin,  as  2  411. 
x   dpvos  lamb,  as  A  158. 
ao-Tv  city,  as  F  245  and  often. 

e,  ou,  ol  him  etc.,  as  A  510,  with  the  possessive  pronoun  os,  17,  6V 
(eo's  KT\.)  ;  see  h  below. 
lap  Spring,  as  r  519  ;  cf.  Latin  ver. 

ISra  wedding-gifts,  as  X  472,  perhaps  from   the   same  root  as 
av8dv<a. 

tribe,  as  £  73. 

twenty,  as  B  510  ;  c/.  Latin  viginti. 
el/ceo  yield,  as  vTroeucetv  Y  266  ;  of.  English  weak,  weaken. 

say,  future  eps'w,  as  A  182  ;  cf.  Latin  ver-bum,  English  word. 
/a?',  as  E  791  ;   c/.  /Ae'XTrovres  e/caepyov  A  474. 
?Kao-Tos  eac^,  as  B  449. 

IVupos  father-in-law,  as  F  172;  c/.  German  Schwiegervater. 
e/cwv  willing,  as  Z  523  ;   C/".  deKtov,  de'/cr/ri,  d 
?At|  winding,  as  a  92. 

€A.7ris,  !A.7ro;u.ai,  hope,  as  TT  101  ;   C/l  eoATra,  de 
f.vwp.L    (^"ccr-i/u/jit)  ,    ecr^^s,    efytara,  clothes,  as   F   392  ;    c/".  Latin 


worcZ,  as  A  652  ;  c/.  eWoi/  (e-fe-fcTrov,  §  25  7i),  and  cty  with 
Latin  voa;. 

tpyoy,  Ip8w  worA;,  as  B  436  ;  c/.  the  English  word. 

epuw,  eppw,  draw,  go,  as  8  367  ;   C/".  airoepa-e. 

lo-Trepos  evening,  as  p  191  ;  c/".  Latin  vesper. 

ITOS  year,  as  a  16  ;  c/.  Latin  vefus. 

1^  six,  as  E  270. 

enys  companion,  as  H  295. 

•^Sv's  sweet,  as  A  17  ;  cf.  avSdvu  and  Latin  suadeo,  suavis  (suad- 
vis)  . 

r)6o<>  haunt,  as  £  411  ;  cf.  cuotfe. 

taxw  en/  aZowd  as  8  454  ;  cf.  j  below. 

I8ftv  see,  as  A  262  ;  also  oiSo,  etSos.     Cf.  Latin  video,  English  wit. 

uceAos,  loi»ca  am  like,  as  A  119. 

iov  violet,  as  e  72  ;  cf.  Latin  viola. 

?s,  1<f>i  strength,  sinew,  as  ^  191  ;  cf.  Latin  w's. 

tcros  equal,  as  A  163  ;  c/.  euros. 
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ITVS  felly,  as  A  486  ;  cf.  English  withe. 

OIKOS  house,  as  a  232  ;  <?/.  Latin  vicus,  English   War-wick,  Ber- 
wick, etc. 

wine,  as  F  300  ;  cf.  Latin  vinum  and  the  English  word. 


b.  It  is  probable  that  rjpa  (eVl  rjpa  fyepwv  A  572),  " 
and  I/?*?  also  were  pronounced  with  initial  p. 

c.  dvBdvo),  e,  eicvpos,  e£  and  others  seem   to  have  begun 
originally  with  two  consonants,  a  p. 

d.  The  verse  alone  affords  no  sufficient  criterion  for  the 
former  existence  of  p  in  any  word  ;  it  only  indicates  the  loss 
of  some  consonant.     This  is  not  conclusive  evidence  for  p, 
since  a  and  /  (#)  were  also  lost.     Which  consonant  origi- 
nally was  present  has  to  be  learned  in  each  case  from  inscrip- 
tions of  other  Greek  dialects,  from  a  few  notes  of  ancient 
grammarians,  and  from   other  cognate  languages  (cf.  epyov 
work,  OLVO<;  wine). 

Rem.  The  Alexandrian  scholars  did  not  know  of  the  existence 
of  p  in  the  Homeric  language,  and  consequently  they  did  not  use 
it  to  explain  peculiarities  in  the  Homeric  text.  The  great  English 
scholar  Richard  Bentley  (1662-1742)  was  the  first  to  discover  that 
its  restoration  removed  many  difficulties  of  Homeric  prosody. 

e.  The  sound  of  p  evidently  was  going  out  of  use  in  the 
Homeric   period;    it   is   not    infrequently  neglected   in    our 
texts  and  sometimes  this  neglect  seems  to  be  due  to  the  poet 
himself,  but  p  can  be  restored  in  many  passages  by  minor 
changes  :  tceBvd  IBvia  (ftSuta)  has  been  restored  for  the  Ms. 
reading  tceBv  etBvia  a  428.     For  vlov  efcrjftoXov  A  21  it  is  pos- 
sible to  read  via  [etcij/SoXov,  for  rj/Stfarj  re  fcal  ^<?  KT\.  a  41  it 
is  easy  to  read  r)/3rf<rr)  KOI  /r?}?,  and  Trdaiv  8e  favdcrcreiv  for 
irdvrea-cn  8'  dvdcrcreiv  A  288.      For  eTrraere?  8'  rfvaaae  y  304, 

8'  eavacrcre  may  be  read  (§  25  i).  /iez/o?  dvfiov  re 
may  have  been  the  original  form  of  /u,eyo9  teal  6vp,ov 
e/cdcrrov  E  470.  avroix;  Be  e\<i>pia  A  4  became  avrovs  B'  eXX&>- 
pia  in  many  Mss.  ot  pev  olvov  a  110  is  now  read  where  the 
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Mss.  have  ol  pev  dp'  olvov.  As  the  Alexandrian  grammarians 
and  the  copyists  had  no  knowledge  of  this  lost  letter  in 
Homer,  they  were  solicitous  to  fill  each  hiatus  by  a  v  mova- 
ble, p  (pa),  T  (re),  7'  (ye)'  or  whatever  other  addition  or 
change  suggested  itself,  ov  av  j  ayet<?  p  576  is  probably 
for  ov  (rv  p"  (fe)  ayeis,  and  05  affei  H  154  for  o<?  /"'  a^ec 

(§  41  q). 

f.  p  was  less  constantly  preserved  in  derivative  than  in 
primitive  words :  oti/o?  generally  retains  its  /:,  but  OIVO/JLCKX; 
E  706  has  lost  it ;  dpvos  preserves  its  p  four  times,  but  apveios 
shows  no  trace  of  it. 

g.  It  has  been  computed  that  p  in  Homer  assists  in  mak- 
ing position  359  times  (only  in  the  accented  part  of  the  foot 
or  else  before  the  third  personal  pronoun  —  before  eu  once, 
before  the    enclitic  ol  39  times),  but  prevents  hiatus   2995 
times  (2324  of  which  are  after  a  short  syllable,  in  the  unac- 
cented part  of  the  foot).     The  force  of  p  is  neglected  about 
600  times  in  ordinary  texts  (about  half  of  which  passages 
can  be  readily  changed  to  restore  p). 

h.  In  later  poets,  e.g.  in  the  elegiac  poets  and  Pindar,  p 
seems  never  to  make  position  but  often  prevents  hiatus,  — 
poetic  precedent  allowing  hiatus  before  a  word  which  for- 
merly began  with  p.  The  consciousness  of  the  consonantal 
initial  sound  of  ol  was  retained  longest  and  most  clearly. 
Before  that  word,  no  attempt  was  made  to  fill  a  hiatus  by  v 
movable  or  by  ov%  for  ou,  and  before  it  a  short  vowel  was 
often  long  by  position  (§  41  m). 

i.  That  the  sound  of  p  was  still  alive  in  the  Homeric  age 
is  shown  by  the  accuracy  of  the  poet  in  its  use  where  com- 
parative philology  shows  that  it  once  existed. 

j.  p  sometimes  leaves  a  trace  of  its  existence  in  its  cognate 
vowel  v :  evaSev  H  340  for  efaSev,  avepvaav  A  459  for  afipv- 
aav  (§  11  e),  avia%ot  N  41  for  afia-^oi  (a  privative  and  fia- 
^77),  raXavpLvov  E  289  for  raXd-fpivov.  So  doubtless  airovpas 
A  356  for  airo-ppd?.  Of.  the  Pindaric  avdrav,  Pyth.  II  28, 
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for  dpdrav,  and  eviSov  Sappho  II  7  for  efiSov.  This  latter 
eviSov  may  have  been  pronounced  often  where  our  Homeric 
texts  have  efoiSov,  as  e<ri$ev  seems  not  infrequently  to  have 
been  substituted  for  efiSev, 

Some  irregularities  of  quantity  may  be  explained  by  this 
vocalization  of  p.  Thus  aTroenrmv  T  35  may  have  been  CLTTO- 
fenrcov  pronounced  nearly  as  aTrovetTratv.  avca^ot  finds  its 
analogy  in  yevero  la%ij  A  456  Qyeverovia^rfy. 

k.  A  neighboring  vowel  is  sometimes  lengthened  to  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  p  (§  41  (T). 

1.  An  e  was  sometimes  prefixed  to  a  digammated  word  and 
remained  after  the  p  was  lost,  as  ee\Sa>p,  eel/covi,  eepyei,  ee. 

m.  Sometimes  the  rough  breathing  represents  the  last 
remnant  of  a  lost  consonant  (especially  in  the  words  which 
once  began  with  cr/r,  as  dvSdva>  KT\.,  cf.  c  above),  as  etcwv, 
eo-Trepo?.  Often  the  same  root  varies  in  breathing,  as  dvBdvta 
and  r)Sv<$,  but  r/So<$,  —  eWiyu,  but  ecrOrfs. 

n.  For  the  augment  and  reduplication  of  digammated 
verbs,  see  §  25  h. 

o.   For  Sfei'Sft),  Brfv,  see  §  41,  j  ft. 

DECLENSION. 

§  15.  SPECIAL  CASE  ENDINGS,  a.  The  suffix  -$4(»,  a 
remnant  of  an  old  instrumental  case,  added  to  the  stem  forms 
a  genitive  and  dative  in  both  singular  and  plural.  It  is  gen- 
erally used,  as  an  instrumental,  ablative,  or  locative  case. 
The  suffix  is  most  frequent  in  set  expressions  and  in  the  last 
two  feet  of  the  verse. 

1st  Declension,  always  singular:  e'£  evvr)<f>iv from  the  couch, 
rifyi  /3tr)(])i  with  his  own  might,  dvpr)<f>t  at  the  door. 

2d  Declension :  etc  TTOVTO^LV  out  of  the  sea,  Satcpv6<j)i  with 
tears,  eV  €0"xap6<f>iv  on  the  hearth.  The  final  o  of  the  stem 
always  receives  the  acute  accent. 

3d  Declension,  only  with  a-  stems  except  vav<f>i  and  KOTV- 
\r)8ov6<f)i  (which  has  gone  over  into  the  2d  declension),  and 
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ahyays  plural  except  fcpdrea-fa  K  156:  etc  a-r^Oecr^iv  from  the 
breasts,  opeafav  on  the  mountains. 

b.  Many  of  these  forms  are  found  only  where  they  are 
convenient  for  the  verse  ;  e.g.  vavfa  always  stands  for  VTJWV, 
not  for  vrjva-C  which  has  the  same  metrical  form  as  vavfa. 

c.  This  ending  is  not  used  with  designations  of  persons, 
except  avr6(j)L  T  255,  T  140,  Oeofav  as  H  366. 

d.  The  suffix  -Qi  is  added  to  the  stem  to   denote  place 
where  :  OvpijOi  at  the  door,  olicoOi,  at  home,  Krjpodt  at  heart,  TroOt 
where,  rceWi  there  (e«ret  is  not  Homeric),  rjwOt,  in  the  morning. 

e.  The  suffix  -Oev  is  added  to  the  stem  to  denote  place 
whence  :  "I&rjOev  from  Ida,  ovpavoOev  from  heaven.     It  forms 
a  genitive  with  the  pronominal  stems  efie,  ere,  e,  avroi+e/jieffev, 
aedev,  eOev,  avToOev.     Sometimes  a  preposition  is  used  with 
it,  as  e%  a\60ev  4>  335,  airo  TpoLtjdev  i  38,  eOev  eiveiea  F  128, 
7T/>o  e6ev  E  96.     When  affixed  to  adverbial  stems,  it  may  lose 
its  final  v  :  07rt<r0€,  avevde,  TrdpoiOe,  evepOe. 

f.  This  ending  -0ev  has  lost  its  original  force  in  certain 
adverbs  ;   eyyvs,  ejjvdi,  eyyvOev  do  not  differ  essentially  in 
meaning;    cf.  evSov,  evSodi,  evBodev,  —  TrpocrOev,  oTTLaOev,  KT\. 
The  Aeolic  form  of  the  ending  appears  in  vTraiOa  <&  493  from 
under. 

g.  The   enclitic  -8e  is  added  to  the  accusative  to  denote 
more  distinctly  the  limit  of  motion  :  oltcovSe  homeward  (also 
oi/caSe,  especially  of   the   return  of  the  Achaeans   to   their 
homes)  ovBe    SopovSe  to  his  own  house,  aXaSe  seaward,  K\I- 
a-irjv&e  to  the  tent,  Tpoirjv&e  to   Troy.     So  also  ^AiBoaBe  to  the 
abode  of  Hades;  cf.  rjfieTepovSe  (sc.  8w/ia)  to  our  house,  et? 
'Ai'Sao.     With  Tlij\€iO)vd8e  ft  338,  cf.  et?  '  Aya/M€f^vova  H  312. 
Cf.  -St<?  in  a\\v8i<;,  afivBis,  ^a/zaSi?,  -£e  in  epa^e  to  the  earth, 
Ovpa^e,  ^a/ia^e.     <f>v<ya&e  to  flight  (for   (frvyrjvSe  which  is  not 
used)  is  formed  as  from  a  noun  of  the  third  declension. 

§  16.   FIRST  DECLENSION,     a.    77  is  found  for  final  a  of 
the  stem  with  the  exceptions  mentioned  in  §  5  a  f. 
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b.  The  nominative  singular  of  some  masculines  ends  in 
-TO.  for  -T779  :  al^jji'rjrd  spearman,  ^riera  counsellor.  Of.  the 
Latin poetd,  nauta.  evpvojra  far-sounding  (perhaps  a  petrified 
nominative)  is  used  also  as  accusative,  e.g.  A  498. 

All  of  these  words  are  adjectival  (titular)  except  ©ueo-ra 
B107. 

c.  The  genitive  singular  of  masculines  ends  in  -do  or  (by 
transfer  of  quantity,  §  5  d),  -e&>.  After  a  vowel  this  ending 
may  be  contracted  to  -&> :  &yty*eX&>  A  47,  Alvetw  E  534,  Bopea> 
^  692.  The  ending  -e&>  is  always  pronounced  as  one  syllable 
by  synizesis  (§  7). 

d.  The   genitive  plural  ends  in  -aow  or  -ewv :  Oedwv,  /3ov- 
\ea>v.     After  t  this  ending  may  be  contracted,  as  irapeifov  O 
794.     After  a  long  syllable  (i.e.  everywhere  except  in  TrvXewv 
H  1,  M  340,  and  Ovpewv  <f>  191)  synizesis  of  -ewv  occurs,  as 
vavrewv. 

e.  The  dative  plural  ends  in  -ycn(y)  or  rarely  in  -779,  as 
Ovprjcrtv,  7rer/M79, —  in  -at?  only -in  three  words:  #eat<?  e  119 
(cf.  9ed  §  5  a),  CLKTOI^  M  284,  7rao-at9  %  471. 

f.  The    short   form  of  this  dative  ending  is  rarely  used 
before  a  consonant ;  when  it  stands  before  a  vowel,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  final  i  has  been  elided. 

§  17.  SECOND  DECLENSION,  a.  The  genitive  singular 
has  preserved  the  old  ending  -to  which  affixed  to  the  stem 
vowel  makes  -oio. 

b.  According  to  tradition  this  ending  does  not  suffer  eli- 
sion; but  elision  is  metrically  possible,  e.g.  tvaofievov  'TTrept- 
01/09  a  24  might  be  &vcrop.evoi  "TTrepiovos.     See  §  7  d. 

c.  The  termination  -oo  is  indicated  by  the  metre  in  certain 
places  where  all  the  Mss.  give  a  corrupt  form :   o^ireX-ea-rov 
oo  K\eo<{  ov  TTOT   oXetrat  B  325,  Ho\v<f>Tjfj,ov  oo  /cparo?  ecrrl  fie- 
yicrrov  a  70,  aSeX^eoo   tfrpevas  fjpws   H  120,  'iX/oo  TrpoTrdpotOe 
X  6,  AtoXoo  neya\ijropo<;  K  36.     It  is  to  be  recognized  also 
in  rierewo  B  552  for  Heredoo,  from   Tlerceo?  for  HeTeao9-      It 
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was  probably  far  more  common  in  the  original  form  of  the 
poems  ;  e.g.  'OXu//,7rtou  a6poot,  a  27  might  be  'OXv/ATr/o'  aOpooi. 

The  Attic  ending  -ov  is  more  common  in  the  received 
texts. 

For  the  loss  of  i  in  the  change  from  -oio  to  oo,  see  §  5  g. 

d.  The  genitive  and  dative  dual  end  in  -ouv:  rouv,  M/JLOUV. 

e.  The  dative  plural  ends  in  -otcrt(i/)  or  -0^9.     As  in  the 
first  declension  (§  16/)  the  long  ending  is  the  rule,  the  short 
ending  is  very  rare  before  a  consonant. 

f.  7aXo6>  X  473  (nom.  pi.),  'A#o&>  B  229  (gen.  sing.),  and 
K6o)v  H  255  (ace.  sing.)  belong  to  the  so-called  Attic  Second 
Declension.     But  Homer  uses  Xao<?,  z^of,  /caXo?,  \aya)6<?  for 

KT\. 


§  18.  THIRD  DECLENSION,  a.  The  ending  i  of  the  dative 
singular  is  sometimes  long,  as  in  Latin,  and  sometimes  short. 
It  is  seldom  elided.  It  is  often  long  before  a  single  conso- 
nant, as  Kvtfa-Tt  %a\iceiTj  A  640,  JMJTI  &  r)vio%o<;  W  318  ;  it  is 
always  long  in  Su^Xoss  Au  fifjriv  araXavros,  cf.  vTrepfievel 
<f>t\ov  B  116,  Kpdrei  ye  H  142.  So  before  words  which  once 
began  with  p,  as  avBpl  IK€\T)  A  86,  re/cet  w  S  175  ;  cf.  Aa  <w<? 
B  781  (§  12  Z).  It  preserves  its  length  before  a  vowel  in 
eV  SeTra'i  o(f)pa  fl  285. 

b.  The  genitive  and  dative  dual  are  very  rare;  perhaps 
only  TTO&OUV  ^  770,  ^etprjvonv  yu,  52,  167. 

c.  The  dative  plural  has  the  Aeolic  ending  -eo-<n(i/)  as  well 
as  the  Attic   -<n,(jS)  :  TroBecrcn,  Trocrai  (§  12  e),  irocri,  —  /3eXe- 
ecrcrt  (for  /3eXecr-e«Tcrt),  ySeXecrcri,  /3eXecrt,  —  av&peo-at,  avSpdcri,  — 
Ovyarepecrcn   (Attic    Ovyarpdcri),  —  K\cu6vT€cr<ri   (Attic   K\ai- 
oucrt),  —  Kvvecrcri,  tcvcrl.      (rirecrcn  from    o-Treo?  is  irregular  ;  it 
can  be  written  everywhere   aTreean.     Sometimes  -a-a-i  is  used 
after  a  vowel,  ve/cvo-a-i  as  well  as  veicvea-ai.     As  the  examples 
show,  sometimes   one   a-  is  dropped,  but  -eat  for   -ecra-t   (as 
dvaKrecriv  o  557)  is  not  frequent.      The  forms  in   -ea-cn  are 
always  accented  on  the  antepenult. 
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d.  Forms  with    -ecra-i   have  replaced   occasionally  in   the 
Mss.  forms  with  -<rt,  as  0eA/yeo-/c'  eVeecro-ty  7  264  for  0e\yecrK€ 

(§  14  a,  e),  dyavois  fteXeecrcriv   y  280   for  dyavolcri 
(§  17  e). 

e.  7eX&>9,  e/x»9,  i'Sp&x?  have  no  stems  witli  T,  but  form  dat. 

i£po>,  ace.  ye\o>  (or  ye\ov^),  epoy,  tfyxw.  %p<w?  has 
^009,  %por,  %po<z,  but  also  ^^CKWTO?  K  575,  %/oot^  H  164,  ^pwra 
a-  172. 

f.  7<W,  Secr/io9,  So/au,  /ca/w;,  o5?  (which  probably  should  be 
written  oa?,  from  oiW),  Trpoa-wirov  all  have  forms  from  T- 
stems :  yovvaros  (jyovvos  A  547,  r  450),  yovvacri,  SecryLtara,  Sou- 
paro?,  Sovpari,  Sovpara,  Sovpacri  KT\.     Kaprj  has  four  sets  of 
inflexions:   (1)  KaprjTos,  KaptjTi, —  (2)  KaptfaTOs,  Kaplan,  /ca- 
pijara,  —  (3)  Kpdaros,   /cpdari,  Kpdara,  —  (4)   Kparos,  fcpari, 
Kpara,  Kparwv,  Kpa<riv.     Kpffdev  is  used  as  its  genitive  II  548, 
icap  as  accusative  singular  II  392.     All  the  oblique  cases  of 
0^9  are  formed  from  the  stem  ovar-,  except  eocriV  p  200. 

TTpocrwrrov  has  TrpoacoTrara  cr  192,  rjrpocru>7rao't  H  212. 

g.  Several  stems  in  -iS  form  the  accusative  singular  in-a ; 
yXavKMTTiSa  O  373,  <y\avKO)7riv  a  156 ;  dvd\KiSa  ®  153,  ava\- 
KLV  7  375,  eptSa  E  861,  epiv  7  136.     Cf.  fidarija  E  226,  pda-riv 
o  182,  Attic  opvida,  opviv. 

h.  Nouns  in  -17^  have  both  syncopated  and  unsyncopated 
forms :  irarpo^,  Trarepos  (iraTpwv  &  687),  dvSpos,  dvepos. 

i.  Nouns  in  -09  and  -«9  generally  remain  uncontracted. 
-eo9  is  rarely  contracted  to  -et>9,  as  Odpa-evs  P  573  ('OSucrei)9 
a)  398).  Cf.  dfcpaf)  (a/cpaea)  /3  421,  Atoyu.r;Sea  A  365. 

j.  The  a  of  a  few  stems  in  -a9  is  weakened  to  e:  o#See>9, 
ovSel  from  ovSas,  tccaea-iv  from  /cwa9  fleece.  In  the  plural  the 
final  a  is  short  in  yepa,  as  B  237. 

k.  Forms  of  «Xeo9  and  adjectives  in  -K\rjs  are  contracted 
in  the  Mss. :  K\ea  dvBpwv  I  189,  euK\eta9  K  281,  Si/cr/cXea 
B  115,  a/eXea  S  728 ;  cf.  virepSea  P  330. 

1.  It  is  probable  that  the  true  reading  is  /cXee'  dv§po)v  (the 
trisyllabic  can  everywhere  be  siibstituted  for  the  anomalous 
disyllabic  form),  SuovcXee'  "Apyos,  a/cXee'  etc 
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ni.  Proper  names  compounded  with  /eXeo9  are  inflected 
thus:  N.  /3ii]  'HpaKXijeiij  (periphrasis  for  'Hpa/eXe^s  which  is 
metrically  impossible,  §  2  «),  G.  'Hpa/eXryo?,  D.  'RpafcXfjt,  A. 


n.  Probably  the  77  or  et  of  the  nouns  in  -09  and  -a?  should 
be  resolved  :  o-Tretof  9  may  always  be  written  <r7reeo9,  <nrijecrtri 
may  be  cnreeecrcri  ((nreea-ecro'i,  see  c  above),  Below;  may  be 
Seeo9,  evppeios  may  be  evppeeos,  fcpeiwv  may  be  Kpedwv,  dja- 
tc\f)o<;  may  be  o/ya/eXeeo9,  a/cXe/eo?  may  be  a«:Xeea>9,  'Hpa/cXv/o? 
may  always  be  'H/oa/eXeeo?,  <?£c.  See  §  6  t. 

o.  Nouns  in  -co  and  -&>9  are  contracted  in  the  Mss.  This 
may  be  a  conformation  to  Attic  usage.  Generally  it  is  pos- 
sible, and  often  it  is  rhythmically  better,  to  write  e.g.  7700.  Slav 
rather  than  r/io  Slav  (§  39/). 

p.  Nouns  in  -<,<?  and  -u?  usually  retain  i  or  v  throughout, 
but  in  its  stead  may  insert  e  which  is  sometimes  lengthened. 

q.  7roXt9  is  inflected  thus  :  TroXto?,  770X7709,  TroXet,  TroXT/i 
F  50,  TroXty,  7roXie9,  7roX?7e9,  TroXitoy  TroXiecrcrt,  7roXta9,  770X7709 
(p  486),  7roXet9. 

r.  Nouns  in  -ef  9  generally  lengthen  e  to  tj  in  compensation 
(§  41  cl)  for  the  v  which  between  two  vowels  becomes  p  and 
is  lost,  as  /3ao-tXev9,  fta<n\r)o<;.  Forms  with  e  are  found  in 
proper  names  :  TvSeo?  B  406,  TvSea  Z  222,  'OSuo-e09  «  398 
(once)  for  'O8uo-eo9. 

s.  vrjvs  (Attic  vavs)  is  inflected  thus:  1/7709,  veos,  vrji,  vfja 
(i/ea  only  t  283  and  doubtful),  i/r)e9,  vees,  vt]wv,  vewv,  vavfyi, 
vijecrcri,  veeacrt,,  vrjvcri,  vfjas,  veas.  The  forms  with  77  are  the 
most  frequent. 

t.  "Ap?79  has  "A/377  and  "Aptjv  (E  909)  of  the  first  declen- 
sion ;  and  "Aprjos,  "Apiji,  "Apija  as  from  "Apevs  (the  Lesbian 
form  of  "A/3779,  cf.  the  Attic  genitive  "Apew9).  With  these 
latter  forms  may  be  compared  conversely  the  dialectic  col- 
lateral forms  in  -779  of  Epic  proper  names  in  -ei»9,  as  "O/?</>779 
('Op$ev9),  Tu&79  (TuSeu9),  from  which  were  borrowed  the 
Latin  Ulixes,  Achilles,  etc. 
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ANOMALOUS  FORMS. 

§  19.  a.  As  verbs  appear  in  the  present  system  with  a 
variety  of  collateral  forms  derived  from  the  same  root  (cf. 
wo),  IKUVCO,  iKveofiai,  —  7revdofj,ai,  TrvvOdvopai,  —  /j,ev(a,  fiifivco, 
fufjLvd£a>')i  so  nouns  of  different  declensions  are  sometimes 
formed  from  the  same  root  and  are  used  without  appreciable 
difference  of  meaning. 

b.  Some  nouns  have   both  vowel  and  consonant   stems: 
a\Kr!  T  45,  but  a\Ki  E  299 ;  ao-rpa  ©  555,  but  currijp  Z  295 ; 
jdcrTpijv  ^  348,  but  jacmjp   £  1^3 ;  ey^eiij  H  261,  but  e'y^o? 
H  254 ;    epirjpo?    eralpos    A   266,  but    eplrjpes  eratpot  F  378 ; 
771/40^09  A  280,  but  rivwxfies  E  505 ;  ICOKTJ  E  740,  but  IWKCL 
A  601 ;  <f)v\arcov<$  O  566,  but  ^>vXa«a?  K  97 ;  cf.  Attic  Trarpo- 
fyovos  with  7rarpo(f)ovija  a  299,  7ro\vSatcpvov  P  192  (for  which 
however  7rd\vBaKpvo<f  is   conjectured)  as   genitive  of  TTO\V- 
Safcpvs  (cf.  Sa/cpvo-eis  X  499)  with  TrohvSatcpvv  F  132,  TroXt^- 
ra?  B  806  with  7ro\lrai  T;  131. 

c.  fid&Ti  ^  500  and  pda-riv  o  182  are  collateral  with  pd- 
a-Tiyi  E  748  and  fido-nya  E  226  j  so   also  verbs  are  found 
from  both  stems :  pda-rie  P  622,  p,dcm%ev  E  366. 

d.  Of  vto?,  three  steins  are  found:   (1)  vlos,  viov,  vie.     The 
other  forms  of  this  declension  are  very  rare ;  viov  %  238,  vlS 
IT  177.     (2)  vteos,  vie'i,  viea  (only  N  350  in  Homer,  frequent 
in  later  poets)  /cr\.,  as  if  from  vivs  which  occurs  on  Spartan 
and  Arcadian  inscriptions,  with  vv<j  on  an  early  Athenian  in- 
scription.     (3)  vlos,  vh,  via,   vie,  vies,  vidcn,  vlas,  as  from  a 
nominative  vis. 

In  this  word  the  first  syllable  is  sometimes  short  (§  5  g), 
as  it  often  is  in  Attic  and  in  other  dialects. 

e.  So  also  some  proper  names  have  forms  of  both  vowel 
and  consonant  stems :  AlOioTrijas  A  423  and  PdOioiras  a  23 ; 
' AvTi(f>arrja  K  114  and  ' AvrKfrdTij?  o  243  ;  TlarpoicXtjos,  Harpo- 
K\r/a,  HaTp6tc\€i<;,  as  well  as  ITaTpo«Xo<>,  TlarpoK\ov  KT\. 

f.  'A/&79  has  'A/8ao,  'At'Se&>,  but   also  "AiSo?,  "At&   as  if 
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from  "At?  ('Ai'S-).  6J.  OtStTroSao  \  271  with  the  Attic  geni- 
tive OtSi7ro8-09.  A  collateral  form  of  'AiS^  is  'Ai'Stoi/eu? 
T  61  with  dative  'Ai'Sctw>  E  190. 

g.  Zevs  has  Ztjvos,  Zrjvt,  Zijva,  or,  at  end  of  the  verse,  Z?)i/, 
as  well  as  Ato9,  Au,  A/a. 

h.    ^apTrrjBcov  has  ZapTrrjBovos  II  464,  ^apTrrySoi/ro?  M  879. 

i.  K€\ev0os  and  KVK\O<;  are  sometimes  neuter  in  the  plural. 
So  vevpi]  has  vevpa  A  122,  7r\evpij  has  irXevpd  A  468. 

j.  Certain  names  of  cities  are  found  in  both  singular  and 
plural:  'A0ijvr)V  17  80  but  'AfyWs  B  546;  Mu*^  A  52, 
B  569;  $>r)Pfj  E  543,  $77^9  I  151;  0^175  A  378, 
E  804.  Of.  Md\eiav  i  80,  MaXeidcov  7  287.  Instead 
of  the  later  plural  Beo-TTtat,  H^aratai,  Homer  uses  only  the 
singular  :  ©eo-Tmaz/  B  498,  H^draiav  B  504. 

ADJECTIVES. 

§  2O.  a.  Some  adjectives  of  three  terminations  are  used 
as  if  of  two  terminations,  i.e.  the  masculine  form  is  used  also 
for  the  feminine  :  I<p6l/jiov<s  -^rin^a?  A  3,  K\VTO$  'I7r7ro8d/j,eia 
B  742,  aypiov  drrjv  T  88,  oXoeoraro?  6S/j,rf  S  442  where  oXoa>- 
Tarr)  was  metrically  possible,  fjepa  TTOV\UV  E  776,  &eivo<; 

0  626,  d(T7rdcno<;  yrj  ty  233,  Oep/jibs  avr/jLij  p  369,  Hv\oio 
06evro<f  B  77,  uXrjevrt,   ZatcvvOa)  a  246  but  v\rjeacra  ZdicvvOos 

1  24,  aXo?  7ro\iolo  T  229  but  aXo?  TroX^?  3>  59. 

b.  Compound  adjectives,  on  the  contrary,  often  have  a 
feminine  form  :  aS/i^-n?,  dOavdrr},  ap,<f>ie\i<Tcrri,  dpity\r),  acrfie- 


c.    The  feminine  of  adjectives  in  -u?,  ends  in  -eta  (gen. 
-ea  (§  5  #),  or   -er)  (§  5  J)  :  ftadela,  (SaOe^,  —  &>/cea, 


d.  eupy9  has  ace.  sing.  masc.  eupea  (in    connection  with 
Ko\7ro<s  and  7roi/T09)  as  well  as  eupvv. 

e.  e'w'9  #00c?  has  gen.  sing.  6^09,  gen.  plur.  edwv.     But  for 
€7709,  the  Alexandrian  critic  Zenodotus  wrote  eoio  (possessive 
pronoun)  which  is  perhaps  a  better  reading. 
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f.  7roX,i/9  (TrouXy?)  has  in  the  masculine  and  neuter  both 
stems  7roXt>-  (TTOV\V-)  and  TroXXo-  (for  TroXuo-,  §   19  «),  with 
a  nearly  complete  set  of  forms  for  each  :  TroXXo?  and  7ro\\6v, 
TroXeo?,   -TroXee?,   iro\kwv,  TroXecrcrt,   TroXeoY,   TroXeecrca,   TroXea?, 
with  all  the  Attic  forms  except  TroXXou. 

g.  7r/36<r/3t»9  has  feminine  irpka-^a  (as  from  7rpeo-/?o<?)  ,  777)0- 
has  feminine  Trpofypaa-o-a,  6ovpos  has  feminine 


PATRONYMICS. 

§  21.  a.  Suffixes  which  originally  expressed  connection 
or  possession  were  used  to  form  patronymic  adjectives.  The 
original  force  of  these  suffixes  is  occasionally  preserved  : 
(Oeol)  O  it  pav  leaves  A  570  is  a  mere  adjective  of  connection 
like  (Oeola-iv)  &rovpavlot<rt  Z  1  29  ;  Homer  does  not  recognize 
Ovpayo?  as  the  ancestor  of  the  gods.  'OXf/i.7rtaSe<?  pova-ai  B 
491  is  equivalent  to  poua-ai  'OX^///7rm  Sco/iar'  fypva-cu  B  484. 

b.  The  importance  which  the  Homeric  Greeks  attached  to 
a  son's  connection  with  his  father  is  not  only  indicated  by 
the  frequent  use  of  patronymics  as  proper  names  (as  'Arpet- 
S?7<?  A  7,  MevoiTidSrj  A  307,  before  the  names  Agamemnon, 
Patroclus,  had  been  mentioned),  but  is  shown  also  by  K  68  f. 
where  in  great  fear  Agamemnon  bids  his  brother  to  rouse 
the  warriors  Trarpodev  €K  <yez/e%  ovofJta£an>  avBpa  etcaa-rov  \  Trdv- 
r«9  KvSaivwv,  as  in  their  great  extremity  before  Syracuse 
Nicias,  encouraging  the  Athenians,  rwv  Tpirjpdp%c0v  eva  etca- 
crrov  dv€K(i\€t,  TTdTpoOev  re  6vofj,d£(t)v  KOI  (f>v\tjv  Thuc.  VII  6Q. 
When  a  stranger  was  asked  who  he  was,  he  gave  his  own 
name,  that  of  his  father  and  that  of  his  country  ;  as  a  man's 
official  name  at  Athens  included  that  of  his  father  and  that 
of  his  deme  {jrarpodev  KOI  TOV  Sijpov  ov  e/catrro?  earn  TO  ovo- 
fjia),  e.g.  Arj/jio(T0evr)s  ^fioa-Oevov^  Tlaiavievs  Demosthenes,  son 
of  Demosthenes,  a  Paeanian. 

A.  c.  The  patronymic  is  formed  from  stems  of  the  1st 
declension  by  adding  -8a-  :  'ApyedSijv  H  417,  Avyrjid&ao  B 
624,  'iTTTToraS^?  K  2,  or  more  frequently  by  adding  -iaSa-  : 
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F  200,  '  '  A.j^ia-id8r)<;  M*  296,  in  which  the  final  a  of 
the  stem  is  lost. 

d.  This  analogy,  giving  an  ending  in  -idBr)$,  is  followed  by 
stems  in  -to  of  the  2d  declension  :   MevoiridBrjs  I  211.     So 
also  by  stems  of  the  3d  declension  :  HyXrjidBeto  A  1  (as  well 
as  Hr)\€i8'tj<>  2y  316,  YlijXeiatva  A  197),   AaofjLeBovrid8r)<?  O  527, 
Mrj/cia-rrjidBr}^  Z  28,  even  'Oi\td8rj<;  II  330  from  'OtXev<?.     See 
j  below. 

e.  The  suffix  -iBa-  is  added  to  stems  in  o,  and  the  o  is  lost 
as  in  d  above  :  KpovlSrjs,  —  also  to  stems  in  ev  ,  which  lose 
their  v  between  two  vowels  (§  5  g}  :  'ArpeiBvis  A  7,  —  also  to 
consonantal  stems,  as  'Ayafjie^voviBrj^  a  30.    Aeu/caX/8?7<?  (Aeu- 
Ka\i8ao  M  117)  is  formed  as  from  Aei/tfaXo?,  instead  of  from 
A€VKa\.lcav,  and  'AvO  eplSr)?   A  488  as  from  "Ai/#e//,o<?  rather 
than    from  '  '  AvOeplaiv   ('  Av6e/j.ta)vo<;  vlov  A  473).      Possibly 
Aey/ca\09  was  a  short   form  of  Aeu/caXtW,  as  a  comrade  of 
Achilles  is  called  sometimes  'AX/a/u-e&wi>  (II  197,  P  467),  but 
sometimes  "A\/a//,o<?  (T  392,  O  474),  and  Aeu/eoXo<£o<?  Aris- 
tophanes Frogs   1513   is   the  same  person  as 

Plato  Protag.  315  e.    Of.  2,/j,iv0evs  (^ivOev  A  39)  for 
(f>06po<;  and  e/caro9  for  e/car^/SoXo?  (§  4  <?). 

f.  Patronymics  from  stems  in  -eu,  after  the  loss  of  the  v, 
do  not  in  Homer  suffer  contraction  of  the  e  of  the  stem  with 
the  i  of  the  suffix.      The  poet  says  'ArpeiBrj^  'ArpetW,  as 
tetrasyllables  not  trisyllables.    The  verse  ictus  never  falls  on 
the  ei. 

g.  Female  patronymics  are  formed  by  the  suffix  -18-  which 
loses  B  before  the  nominative  sign  :  XpvcrijlBa  (ace.  of  Xpf- 
0-7719)  A  182,  BpiarjiBa  A  184,  N-riprjlBes  2  38,  daughters  of 
Nereus,  'YpcoidBwv  S  122,  daughters  of  Tros,  AapBaviBaw  S  122, 
daughters  of  Dardanus,  as  the  Trojans  are  called 

ve$  H  414.     'A^au'Se?  B  235  corresponds  to  /covpoi  ' 
A  473. 

B.   h.    Patronymics   are  formed  also  by  the  suffix  -tov-  ; 
Kpovicov  A  528   (with  genitive   Kpovtavos  or  Kpoviovos,    cf. 
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§  22  &),  'ArpeiW,  H^XeiW.     In  these  last  forms  from  nouns 
in  -ef  9  the  i  is  always  short. 

i.  The  corresponding  female  patronymic  te  found  in  'ASpr)- 
a-rivr)  E  412,  'AKpio-Hawrjs  B  319  (gen.  of  'A/cpto-tco^)  daugh- 
ter of  Acrisius. 

j.  TaXaiovtSao  B  566  is  irregular  ;  it  seems  to  be  formed 
by  a  cumulation  of  suffixes  from  TaXao9,  cf.  'HeXioy  'T-Trepto- 
vlSao  fi  176.  So  A<zo/neSozma&?7?  (AaopeBovridBtj  T  250)  is 
formed  from  AaopeSovTios  which  itself  appears  as  a  patro- 
nymic (in  the  form  AapeSovTios)  in  a  Boeotian  inscription  ; 
cf.  AaofieSovrie  TTCU  Eur.  Troad.  822.  AiW  TeXa/i&waS?79 
M'  838  appears  to  have  the  same  formation  when  compared 
with  TeXa/i&wo9  Ala?  ¥  842. 

Conversely,  for  Aeu/eaX/£?79  instead  of  AevKaXioviBys,  see  e 
above. 

k.  Some  adjectives  in  -to?  are  used  as  patronymics,  as  TeXa- 
(Acovios  Ata?  B  528.  Cf.  Hoidvrtov  vlov  7  190,  TeXa//.&me  vrat 
Soph  Aj.  134,  Kpoi/te  Trat  Piiid.  01.  II  12.  This  formation 
appears  constantly  on  Thessalian  and  frequently  on  Boeotian 
inscriptions.  Cf.  the  nomina  gentilicia  of  the  Romans. 

1.  The  patronymics  in  -S?;?  are  far  more  numerous  than 
those  in  -ia>v  ;  the  former  are  found  in  Homer  708  times  ;  the 
latter,  148  times. 

m.  The  patronymic  is  sometimes  derived  from  the  grand- 
father's name:  Achilles  is  called  AlatciSr)<;  B  860;  Priam,  Aa/a- 
8avi8rj<;  F  303;  the  two  grandsons  of  Actor,  'A/cro/nWe  B  621. 
Thus  in  later  poetry,  Heracles  is  called  Alcides 
from  Amphitryo's  father  'AX/cato?  or  ' 


COMPARISON  OF  ADJECTIVES. 

§  22.  a.   Comparatives  and  superlatives  end  in  -IG>V,  -t 
more  frequently  than  in  Attic  :  ftpa8v<;,  pdpSia-Tos,  —  ftpda- 
<r<t)v  probably  from  /3pa^v?,  —  <y\vrcv<;,  <yXu/aW,  —  /ca/co<?,  /ca- 

as  well  as  /ca/ccorepo?,  —  ^1X09,  (f>i\i(0v  as  well  as 
,  <^>tXraT09,  —  60ACU9,  WKKTTOS  as  well  as 
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b.  Some  comparatives  and  superlatives  are  formed  from 
noun  stems  :  /SacriXevrepos  I  160,  /SacrtXeuraro?  I  69,  Oeoirepai 
v  111,  KovporepoKri  A  316,  tcvvrepov  ®  483,  tcvvrarov  K  503,  — 
alcr^iwv,  alcryicnos   (atcr^of),  a\yiov,  aXytcrro?  (a\yo$),  eXey- 
^£(7To<?  (eXe7^o<?),  tcepSiov, 

KvS(,<TTOS    (tfOSo? 
plyiov,  pi>yt,a"ro<s 

c.  In  some  comparatives  in  -re/oo9,  there  is  no  thought  of 
a  greater  or  less   degree   but  of  a  contrast,  as   ayporepdwv 
(THHOVWV)  B  852  o/  the  field,  as  opposed  to  the  town  ;  #77X1;- 
repai  (yvvaitces)  &  520,  female,  as  opposed  to  male  ;  opecrrepo<i 
(Spdrcwv)  X  93,  of  the  mountain,  as  opposed  to  the  valley. 
Of.  rjfjb€Tepo<i,  v/jberepos,  Se^lrepof  and  apicrrepos  right  and  left. 

d.  From  adverbs  are  formed:  a^to-ro?  (aacrov,  a 
ufydprepos,  irapoirepo^,  irporepos,  vTrepraros. 

e.  dyaOos  has  comparatives  dpeiwv  (cf.  apia-ros), 
\(i)ioi>,  \wirepov. 

f.  dvirjpos  has  a  comparative  dviypea-Tepov  /8  190. 

g.  i/eo?  has  a  superlative  vearcu  I  153,  veiarov  B  824. 

h.  TTO\V<;  has  a  comparative  TrXeiW  or  TrXewy  and  in  the 
plural  also  TrXe'e?  A  395,  vrXea?  B  129. 

i.  (fjaeivos  has  a  comparative  fyaeivorepos,  a  superlative 
<J>advTaTo<$  v  93  (for  (fraevraros,  cf,  fydavdev  A  200  for  e0a- 


j.    to  is  found  where  the  Attic  rule  would  require  o,  in 

ivcarepos  v  376,  Xttpcoraro?  /3  350,  ol^vpMrepov  P  446. 
k.    The  t  of  -tew   is  regularly    short  as  <f)i\i(ov  r  351  ;  c/". 
the  occasional  I  of  the  patronymic  in  -icav,  §  21  h. 

NUMERALS. 

§  23.  a.  hi  has  a  collateral  form  to>  Z  422;  cf.  the  femi- 
nine forms  Id  A  437,  %  II  173,  $  I  319,  lav  %  435. 

7rp<MTO5  has  a  collateral  form  TrptortcrTo?,  c/".  Tra/iTr/owTo? 
H324. 

Of  the  compound  ouSet'<?  (ou8'  et<?),  besides  ouSep,  only  ou- 
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Bevl  is  used  (twice,  X  459,  X  515)  ;  from  firjSefc  is  found  only 
/jujBev  S  500. 

b.  Svco,  Bvo  is  indeclinable  ;  it  has  the  following  collateral 
forms  :  BOKO,  Boioi,  Boial,  Boid,  Boiois,  Boiovs. 

Bevrepos  has  a  superlative  Bevraro^  last  of  all,  while  Bevre- 
po<t  has  the  comparative  ending  as  the  latter  of  two. 

c.  T/MTO?  has  a  collateral  form  rpiraro^,  cf.  //,ecrcraT09  with 


d.  retro-ape?  has  a  collateral  form,  the  Aeolic  Triavpes,  O  680. 
Its  ordinal  is  rerparos,  by  metathesis  (§  13)  for  rerapro?. 

e.  oKTCt)  has  the  ordinals  oySoaros,  07^009.    In  t]  261,  ^  287, 
oySoov  seems  to  have   been  substituted  by  error  in  all  the 
Mss.  for  ojBoarov. 

f.  evvea  has  the  ordinal  eivaros  (Jevvarost},  eWro9. 

g.  8wSe/ca  has  the  collateral  forms  BvcoSeKa  and  Svo/calBeKa. 
h.    evevrJKovra  B  602,  has  a  collateral  form  evvjJKovra  r  174, 

with  which  may  be  compared  evij/covra  011  an  inscription  of 
Drymaea  in  Phocis. 

i.   pLvpia  is  not  yet  used  as  a  numeral  for  10,000,  but  only 
for  a  countless  (indefinitely  large)  number. 
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!§  24,  «. 


PRONOUNS. 

§  24.  I.  PERSONAL  AND  POSSESSIVE  PRONOUNS,    a. 


SING.  N. 

*yrf,  *y*. 

<ru,  T\>vf\  (6  times). 

G. 

4Mb,    4ic'o    (K    124), 

<r«?o,  ffe'o,  <ret;,  fftOtv, 

do   (A   400,   x   19), 

ffjifV,   f/LfV,   ffJlfOfV. 

T60?0   (0  37). 

to,  ev,  eOev. 

D. 

Ipol,  pot. 

(rof,    rof,  refv    (5 

ol,  4oI(N495,  838). 

times). 

A. 

*V,  /*«'. 

(76. 

t,  «'  (r  171,  XI  134), 

POSSESSIVE. 

4uf.  «M,  «• 

ff6s,  Ttds, 

2s,  its. 

DUAL  N.  A. 

j/o>i,  j'w  (as  Ace.,  E  219, 

a^,  <T<p<i. 

ffipwe. 

o  475). 

G.  D. 

viaiv  (as  gen.  only  X 
88). 

(Kpiaiv,  ffijxfv  (5  62). 

<r<p<t>lv. 

POSSESSIVE. 

l>OJlT€pOS. 

^irtpos. 

PLUR.  N. 

fi/jitls,  a/j./j.ts. 

v/jifTs,  ijfifjifs. 

<r<pft(ai>   (4   times), 

G. 

fi[j.fiwi>  (4  times),  ^/*e- 

v/j.fltav    (4    times), 

fftpetav  (4  times), 

<av  (9  times). 

ujue'wj'  (5  times). 

<T(f>at>    (M    155,  T 

302). 

D. 

^uIV,  ^IIJLIV,  &JJ.IJLI(V). 

V/JLtV,   VfllV,    VJJLJJ.L. 

<T$lffi(v),  ff<pi(v). 

A. 

rjfjLeas,  ^/tas    (ir   372), 

v/j.fas,  ij/jLfie. 

<r<p(as,  a<pas  (E  567), 

^M. 

<r<pe'  (5  times). 

POSSESSIVE. 

ij/j.€-repos,  a/j.6s  (7 

v/j.fTepost  Vfn6s- 

<r*&-cpos,  tr^Js. 

times). 

b.  The  oblique  cases  of  ^/iefr  and  u/tet?  are  said  to  retract 
their  accent  to  the  first  syllable  when  they  are  unemphatic 
or  when  the  last  vowel  is  short,  as  ^^9  TT  372,  v^eatv  O  494, 
V^LV  a  473 ;  but  this  rule  is  not  observed  constantly  in  the 
Mss.,  and  editions  vary. 

c.  The  oblique  cases  of  the  3d   personal   pronoun  when 
enclitic  are  anaphoric,  like  avrov  KT\.  in  Attic;   when  ac- 
cented they  have  their  original  reflexive  use,  like  Attic  eav- 
TOU,  eytiauToO,  o-eavrov,  KT\.,  which  compounds  are  posthomeric, 
and  are  not  found  even  in  Pindar. 

fjilv,  a-^we,  o-<f>a)lv,  <T(*>i,.a-(f>d<>,  and  <r</>e  are  always  enclitic. 
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d.  The  Aeolic   forms  a///te9,  a///ie,  u/i/Lte?,  w/u,/ie  generally 
might  stand  in  the  text  for  77^6*9,  77/^9  /crA,.    So,  also,  perhaps 
a/i/u.09  and  #/u/to9  should  be  written  for  the  possessive  forms 
a/xo9,    u/A09,   to    bring   them    into    correspondence    with   the 
Aeolic  personal  pronouns. 

e.  For  the  relation  of  the  form  e/*eto  to  e/ieo,  of  aelo  to  o-e'o, 
/crX.,  see  §  5  g. 

f.  609   seems   to  stand  for  o-e/ro9  suus  (cf.  the   old  Latin 
sovos).     Its  use  is  not  confined  strictly  to  the  third  person ; 
it  means  simply  own  (cf.  48*09,  onl}r  twice  in  Homer,  from 
the  same  root),  as  ov  rot,  e<y(o  rye  \  179  (for  e//%)  ryair)?  Svva/Jiat, 
j\VKepcoTepov  aX\o  tSeo-0ai  i  28  I  can  see  nothing  sweeter  than 
my  own  native  land,  Sta/jLacriv  olaiv  (for  crolcriv)  dvdaaois  a  402. 
It  is  with  rare  exceptions  the  possessive  of  ov  in  its  reflexive, 
not  in  its  anaphoric  signification  (see  c).     As  this  use  of  ov 
became  less  familiar  to  the  Greeks,  it  is  probable  that  other 
words  and  forms  were  occasionally  sul^tituted  for  forms  of 
€09  in  the  text  of  the  poems. 

II.  INTENSIVE  PEONOUN.     g.  auro9  regularly  retains  its 
intensive  force  in  the  oblique  cases,  even  when  not  connected 
with  a  noun  expressed,  often  marking  a  contrast  which  it  is 
difficult  to  render  smoothly  in  the  English  idiom.   Cf.  §  1  h  fin. 

The  presumption  is  always  strongly  in  favor  of  the  origi- 
nal meaning;  but  all  shades  of  meaning  are  found  from  the 
strict  intensive  to  the  simple  anaphoric  use  of  the  Attic  dia- 
lect. 

h.  For  a{5r&>9  in  the  sense  of  axravrcix;,  see  j  below.  In 
this  use  it  has  a  large  variety  of  meanings,  as  (a<£pom  r) 
a#r&>9  F  220  a  mere  (simpleton) ;  without  cause  A  520,  without 
a  prize  A  133,  absolutely  B  138,  vainly  B  342,  without  chariot 
E  255.  Most  of  these  meanings  are  derived  from  in  the  same 
way  as  before,  the  connection  determining  the  special  sense 
of  each  passage. 

III.  DEMONSTRATIVE  PRONOUNS,     i.  The  Attic  article  o, 
t},  TO,  generally  retains  its  demonstrative  force  in  Homer,  but 
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like  the  intensive  pronoun  in  the  oblique  cases,  appears  occa- 
sionally in  its  Attic  signification. 

In  their  demonstrative  use,  6,  ?},  01,  a/,  are  best  written  o, 
77,  o'i,  ai.  —  TO/,  rai,  T&>9  are  used  besides  0",  a'l,  a>9. 

j.  Thus  the  absence  of  the  article  does  not  mark  a  noun 
as  indefinite  ;  cf.  avSpa  pot  evveire  Mov<ra  a  1  with  a  r  m  a  v  i- 
rumque  cano.  avrrjv  6S6v  0  107  is  equivalent  to  Attic 
rrjv  avrrjv  6§6v,  and  frequently  aimo?  is  equivalent  to  Attic 
ft>o-auT«9  (&>9  being  the  adverb  of  £he  article,  see  k  below  and 
§  38  A)  while  «9  £'  avrux;  F  339  is  equivalent  to  Attic  ovro>  &' 


k.  The  demonstrative  article  is  often  followed  by  a  noun 
in  apposition  with  it,  as  01  8'  e^dprja-av  'A^atot  re  Tpwe?  re 
F  111,  but  these  rejoiced,  both  Achaeans  and  Trojans,  avrap  o 
ftovv  iepevaev  aval;  av&pwv  '  Aya/j,efj<va)v  B  402  but  he,  Agamem- 
non, king  of  men,  sacrificed  an  ox. 

1.  The  forms  with  initial  r  often  have  a  relative  force,  but 
refer  only  to  a  definite  antecedent;  this  is  a  relic  of  paratac- 
tic  construction  (§  3  n),  as  is  particularly  clear  in  d\\a  ra 
[lev  TroXtW  e^€7Tpd6op,ev  ra  BeSao-rac  A  125  but  what  we  took 
as  spoils  from  the  cities,  these  have  been  divided. 

m.  Toia-Seaa-iv  /3  47,  rota-Seat,  <j>  93  belong  to  oSe.  They 
are  analogous  to  the  Aeolic  rwvSewv  of  Alcaeus  and  to  the 
rovvveovv  (for  rwveutv,  from  ove  —  6'Se)  of  a  Thessalian  inscrip- 
tion. 

n.  /cetvos  is  often  found  for  e/ceivo?,  as  the  adverb  iceWt,  for 
erceiOi  (only  p  10),  while  eicei  is  not  Homeric. 

IV.  RELATIVE  PRONOUNS,  o.  Besides  the  Attic  forms, 
o  is  used  for  05,  oov  (better  oo,  §  17  c)  for  ov,  eys  H  208  for 
^9  (where  for  6779  TO  rrrpiv,  oo  Trpoa-Oev  has  been  conjectured). 

p.  The  forms  09  and  o  have  also  a  demonstrative  use,  espe- 
cially 09  with  ov8e,  fir]8e,  icai,  and  ydp. 

For  the  relative  use  of  the  article,  see  I  above. 

q.  The  neuter  o  is  frequently  used  as  a  conjunction,  like 
quod.  So  also  6Yt  and  o  Te. 
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V.  r.  THE  INDEFINITE  AND  INTERROGATIVE  PRONOUNS 
have  genitive  singular  reo,  ret),  dative  re&>,  genitive  plural 
reft>z>,  dative  rebiai,  neuter  plural  of  the  indefinite  aa-aa  only 
r  218.  The  stem  of  reo  seems  to  be  distinct  in  derivation 
from  that  of  TtVo<?  but  identical  in  meaning. 

s.  In  o  rt9  for  09  n<;  (cf.  o  for  09,  o  above),  the  first  stem 
often  remains  uninflected;  o  ris,  ori  or  om,  orev  or  orreo, 
orew,  oriva,  orewv  (<wi>  Tiz/twz/  not  being  either  Ionic  or  dac- 
tylic), oreoto-t,  orivas,  neuter  plural  aacra  (oriva  X  450,  but 

corrupt). 

CONJUGATION. 

§  25.  AUGMENT  AND  REDUPLICATION,  a.  The  augment 
was  for  a  time  considered  unessential:  whether  temporal  or 
syllabic,  it  may  be  omitted  in  the  Homeric  poems  ;  the  ac- 
cent is  then  thrown  back  as  far  as  possible,  as  rev%e  A  4,  oXe- 
KOVTO  A  10,  a^tet  A  25,  tcdOejAev  i  72  (^KaOetfJuev),  avecrav  ^E>  537 


b.  When  the  augment  is  omitted,  monosyllabic  forms  with 
long  vowel  take  the  circumflex  accent,  as  /3r)  for  efirj. 

c.  Iteratives  generally  have  no  augment,  §  36  a. 

d.  Forms  without   the  augment  are  less  common  in  the 
speeches  than  in  the  narrative.     In  the  narrative,  the  aug- 
mented preterits  are  to  the  unaugmented  as  7  to  10,  but  in 
the  speeches  as  7  to  2. 

e.  The   Mss.  are   frequently  of  less   authority   than   the 
rhythm  of  the  verse  in  determining  whether  a  form  should 
be  augmented:    e.g.  at  the   close  of  the  verse,  —  ^,  ^  -- 
(where  the  comma  indicates  the  end  of  a  word)  was  pre- 
ferred to  —  w  w,  --  ;  hence  aA/ye'  eOrjicev  A  2,  not  aX/yea  Oijfcev 
(§  40  &)  ;  rev-fte   e/ceiro  F  327,  not  rev^ea  Ketro.     To  write 
e\(i)pi   erev^e  Kvvevcnv  A  4,  or  Se  reXe/ero  /3ov\ij  A  5,  would 
create  the  forbidden  caesura  between  the  short  syllables  of 
the  fourth  foot  (§  40  m).     For  the  same  reason  the  augment 
is   omitted    also  when   it  would  interfere  with  the   Bucolic 
diaeresis  (§  40  ^),  as  pia  yeivaro  p>^rtjp  F  238. 
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f .  After  the  augment,  initial  X,  /*,  or  a  is  sometimes  doubled 
(in  many  instances  as  the  assimilation  of  an  original  F  or  a) 
as  well  as  initial  p :  eXXtrai/euo-a  tc  481,  eXXa/3e'  a  298,  c/it/iatfe? 
a-  362,  eo-o-eue  A  147  (see  §  41  j  a). 

g.  Sometimes  initial  p  is  not  doubled,  as  epaTrropev  IT  379, 
ep€%a    8  352,   epe£e  B  400 ;    cf.  eppvcraro   teal  eadfocrev  O  290 
with  epvaaro  Kai  eadcocrev  %  372.     See  §  12  c. 

h.  Stems  which  originally  began  with  a  consonant  may 
take  the  syllabic  augment  or  reduplication,  as  eenrov,  er)K€, 
edjtj,  eaX?7i>,  eeXTrero,  —  eoi/ca,  eo\7ra,  eopy€,  ee\/j,e0a  O  662. 
Thus  elSov  is  for  e-FiS-ov,  elpTrov  is  for  e-crepTT-ov.  In  ep^arat 
K  283,  this  reduplication  seems  to  be  lost,  cf.  eepxaro  K  241 , 
so  Be^arai  M  147,  eaaai  to  250.  In  •tji/cro,  as  B  796,  and  yei- 
&r)$  X  280,  the  ?;  is  the  augment  lengthened  by  the  following 
p  (ft/c-  and  ft&-).  See  §  41  d. 

i.  In  the  usual  texts,  many  of  these  verbs  have  the  tem- 
poral augment ;  this  probably  was  not  so  spoken  in  the  origi- 
nal form  of  the  poems,  but  is  a  conformation  to  later  usage. 

6  eavaaae  is  the  rational,  more  original  form  for  the  Ms.  read- 
ing S'  •ijvacrcre  7  304,  avbave  for  jjv&ave  A.  24,  edvBave  for  etjvSave 

7  143,  ea£e  for  jjj-e  V  392,  ea\a>  for  tf\a>  %  230.     See  §  4  A. 

j.  The  second  aorist  active  and  middle,  of  verbs  whose 
stem  begins  with  a  consonant,  is  often  found  with  a  redupli- 
cated stem,  as  e/ce/cXero,  XeXa^&xrt,  dfj.7T€7ra\a)v,  eVe^paSe,  ireTri- 
OotfMjv,  erer/^e,  reriiKOvro. 

k.  The  so-called  Attic  reduplication  is  more  common  in 
Homer  than  in  Attic,  and  its  use  extends  to  the  second  aor- 
ist where  the  augment  also  may  be  used  (cf.  Attic  ^7070^),  as 
rjpape,  rj/ea^e,  aXaX/te,  and  the  peculiar  forms  epv/carce  A  352 
from  epvKot,  rjviTraire  B  245  from  eviTTTfa  in  which  the  final 
consonant  of  the  theme  is  reduplicated  with  a  as  a  connec- 
tive (eWi/tTre,  as  a  321,  is  found  more  frequently). 

1.  In  the  perfect,  the  vowel  after  the  Attic  reduplication 
is  not  always  lengthened,  as  oXoXi?/uu,  while  it  is  never 
lengthened  in  the  aorist  (§  31/). 
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m.  A  reduplicated  future  is  foi  "\ed  from  the  stem  of  some 
of  these  reduplicated  aorists,  as  rceicaSija-ei  $  153  from  the 
stem  of  K6Ka8ovro  A  497,  TreTridrjcra)  X  223,  TretfriSrfa-erai  fl  158. 
,  n.  The  reduplication  of  pepv^w^eva  %  59,  eKTv)a-0ai  I  402, 
is  not  according  to  Attic  usage.  BeiSe-^arai  (from  Se//ci>tyu), 
SelSoi/ca,  and  SeiSia  have  irregular  reduplication;  probably 
the  last  two  are  to  be  explained  as  for  SeSfot/ca,  SeSpia 
(§  41  I  ft-). 

o.  e/jb/jLope  (from  jj,eipo/uiai)  and  ecrcrv/jiai  (from  creueo)  double 
the  initial  consonant  and  prefix  e  as  if  they  began  with  two 
consonants  (§  41  j  a). 

§  26.  ENDINGS,  a.  The  singular  endings,  -/u,  -<r0a,  -o-i, 
occur  more  frequently  than  in  Attic ;  especially  -pi  and  -crt 
in  the  subjunctive,  as  tSmju,  dydyw/ju,  eOe\r}<ri,  ftaXya-i.  These 
endings  are  rare  in  the  subjunctive  of  the  contracted  /in- 
forms, as  Sc3<™  A  129,  $0$™  V  805,  $<n  O  359. 

b.  -aOa  is  used  three  times  in  the  optative,  as  @d\oio-0a 
O  571 ;  29  times  in  the  subjunctive,  in  12  verbs,  as  ecTrpcrda 
T  250,  TrdOrjada  O  551  ;  8  times  in  the  present  indicative,  in 
five  verbs,  as  <f)7Ja-0a  $>  186. 

c.  In  three  verbs  -TOV  is  used  for  -rrjv  as  the  ending  of  the 
third  person  dual   imperfect :    erev^erov  N  346,  SKOKCTOV  K 
364,  \a(f)va-a-erov  2  583.     -rrjv  would  have  made  an  amphi- 
macer  —^  —     See  §  41  a. 

d.  The  third  plural  of  the  perfect  active  ends  in  den  (for 
-avrC) ;    acrt.    is   found    only  in    vrecfrvtcdcri   ij  114,  XeXoj/cda-i 
X304. 

e.  In  the  pluperfect,  the  older  endings  -ea  tcr\.  are  pre- 
served, as  $Sea  H  71,  -jreTroMea  8  434,  jelSr)?   X  280.     The 
third  singular  ends  in  -ee(i>)  or  -eiv,  as  fteftijtceiv  A  221,  fjSee 
B409. 

f.  The  second  and  third  persons  singular  of  the  first  aorist 
optative    active   end  in  -eia?,  -ete(y),  as   /ietWm?,  /caXecreiev. 
The  second  person  in  -eu?  occurs  very  rarely ;  the  third  per- 
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son  in  -at,  is  more  common,  as  yrjOrfa-ai  A  255,  deipat  H  130. 
The  third  plural  with  but  two  exceptions  («?/atei/,  Krepla-cuev 
fl  38)  ends  in  -etay,  as  riaetav  A  42,  d/covcreiav  B  282. 

g.  The  third  plural  optative  active  of  ^it-verbs  ends  in  -Lev 
(except  a-rairja-av  P  733),  as  etei/,  &afj,eiev,  Soiev. 

h.  The  second  singular  imperative  ending  -0i  is  retained 
in  some  presents,  as  ri\.r)6i  7  380,  SlScvdi  7  380,  ofiwOi  W  585  ; 
and  in  some  perfects,  as  reOvafft  X  365,  rerXa^t  A  586. 

i.  The  third  plural  imperative  ends  in  -rwv,  -aOcov  (never 
-rtocraz/,  -cr$<wcrai>),  as  ecrrwi/  A  338,  (jtevyovrutv  I  47,  Xe^a- 
crdcov  I  67. 

j.  a.  Active  infinitives  (except  in  the  first  aorist)  fre- 
quently end  in  -/xemt,  which  is  sometimes  shortened  after  a 
short  vowel  to  -/j,€v,  as  e/A/u-ei/at,  epjiev,  eX#e/*ez>(ai),  reOvd- 


/3.  The  shortening  of  -p,evat  to  -/Aei/  occurs  generally  before 
a  vowel,  where  it  may  be  called  elision. 

7.  The  ending  -vat  is  found  only  after  a  long  vowel,  as 
Sovvai,  SiSovvai  H  425. 

k.  The  ending  in  -efiev  is  clearly  preferred  to  that  in  -eiv 
before  the  Bucolic  diaeresis  (§  40  Ji)  ;  even  before  the  diaere- 
sis at  the  end  of  the  first  foot  of  the  verse,  the  ending  -epev 
could  stand  ten  times  as  often  as  the  ending  -eiv  is  required. 

1.  The  second  aorist  active  infinitive  in  12  verbs,  and  the 
future  active  infinitive  in  9  verbs,  have  the  anomalous  end- 
ing -eeiv,  which  probably  stands  for  -epev  or  -eev,  which  may 
be  restored. 

m.   Aorist  passive  infinitives  end  in  -pevai  or  -vai,  as 
fj,evai   T   266,   Bafjirjvai   3>  578  ;   fjii^dijf^evai  A  438, 
Z  161,  /juyrjvai,  \  306. 

n.  The  perfect  participle  has  the  inflection  of  the  present 
in  KetcXyyovTes  M  125.  See  §  31  <#,  e. 

o.    Some  second  perfect  participles  retain  in  the  oblique 
cases  the  CD  of  the  nominative,  as  TeOvrjwros  a  289, 
e  130. 
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p.  The  second  singular  of  the  middle  generally  remains 
uncontracted  (§  6),  as  oSvpeai,  tSrjai  T  130,  /3aXXeo  A  297, 
wSvaao  a  62,  e/judpvao  %  228.  Contracted  forms  are  used 
occasionally,  as  /jL€Tarpe7rr)  A  160,  yvo)crr}  B  365,  K6K\ija-rj  T 
138 ;  once  in  the  imperfect,  expe^a  O  18. 

q.    In  the  perfect  middle,  -aai  regularly  loses  its  a- ;  but 
/jLepvijcrai  "V  648  is  found  as  well  as  fj-efivrjai  <&  442, 
O  18  (for  /j,efj>vecrai,  as  if  from  p.ep.vop^ai). 

-o-o  retains  its  cr  only  in  the  imperative,  as  eWo, 

r.    The  first  person  dual  of  the  middle  once  ends  in  -y 
7r€piSa)fj,edov  "fy  485  (<?/".  \e\eip,p,e6ov  Soph.  EL  950, 
Phil.  1079)  but  the  metre  would  admit  7repiSd)/jL€0a  with  hia- 
tus at  the  Bucolic  diaeresis  (§  9  5). 

s.  The  first  plural  middle  often  ends  in  -fj,€a-0a  (which  is 
found  also  in  the  tragic  poets),  as  iic6p,e<T0a  7  61. 

t.  The  third  plural  of  the  perfect  and  pluperfect  indicative 
middle  often,  and  of  the  optative  middle  always,  ends  in 
-arai,  -aro  for  -vrai,  -Z/TO,  as  SeSalarai  a  23,  7re<£o/3^aTo  (I>  206, 
yevolaro  a  266.  Before  these  endings,  smooth  labial  and 
palatal  mutes  are  aspirated,  as  opwpe^arai,  II  834  from  opeyay, 
T€Tpd<f>aTO  K  189  from  rpeTrat. 

Attic  prose  writers  use  these  endings  sporadically  in  the 
perfect  and  pluperfect ;  but  the  tragic  poets  use  this  ending 
only  in  the  optative  (as  <yvwa-oiaro  Soph.  0.  T.  1274,  cf.  Ajax 
842,  El.  211;  Sej-aiaro  0.  C.  44,  cf.  945;  cf.  also  Oeiaro 
Aesch.  Suppl.  665). 

u.  S  seems  to  be  inserted  in  the  forms  aKij^eSarai  P 
637  (a/ca^t^tw),  eA,77\e5aTO  t]  86  (e'Aawtw),  eppdBarat,  v  354 
(paivop,ai).  These  forms  probably  came  from  collateral 
verb-stems  which  contained  S,  cf.  pdacrare  v  150  (paivo- 
pai  for  paBvjo)). 

For  eX^XeSaro,  Dindorf  and  Nauck  read  the  less  anomalous 
form  e\rfkearo,  La  Roche  reads  eA^XaSaro. 

v.  The  third  plural  indicative  of  the  aorist  passive  gener- 
ally ends  in  -ev  instead  of  -rjcrav  (46  forms  in  -ev  to  15  in 
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-7/o-ai/),  as  rpyepBev  A  57,  faiavOev  A  200,  rpdfav  A  251, 
yev  A  531. 

w.  Similarly,  v  is  used  for  the  later  -crav  in  the  imperfect 
and  second  aorist  of  /u-verbs,  as  %vviev  A  273,  ea-rdv,  ardv, 
efiav,  tyvv  €  481,  erXai/  <£  608. 

For  the  optative  ending  of  /u-verbs,  in  -lev  not  -tya-av,  see 
</  above. 

§27.  SUBJUNCTIVE  MODE.  a.  The  variable  vowel  ("con- 
necting vowel  ")  of  the  subjunctive  is  generally  short  in  the 
first  aorist,  second  aorist  of  /it-forms,  second  aorist  passive, 
second  perfect  of  primitive  formation,  as 
?o/j,ev,  Beio/j^v,  rpaTreiof^ev,  Sa/ietere,  et'&o/Liez/, 

This  short  vowel  is  found  before  the  endings  -/tei>,  -rov,  -re, 
and  in  middle  forms. 

b.  A  few  forms  of  the  first  aorist  have  a  long  vowel  fol- 
lowing the  analogy  of  the  present,  as  S^Xr/c^rat  F  107. 

c.  There  are  no  certain  examples  of  the  short  mode-vowel 
in  the  present  of  verbs  in  -&>.     (For  ySoyXerat  avndcras  A  67, 
/3ov\r)T  dvrido-as  may  be  substituted,  etc.) 

Rem.  The  forms  of  the  first  aorist  subjunctive  are  easily  con- 
fused with  those  of  the  future,  with  which  they  are  identical  in 
appearance. 

§  28.  OPTATIVE  MODE.  a.  For  the  optative  endings,  see 
§26  &,/,#,  t. 

b.  After  i  or  u,  the  optative  sign  disappears  :  Saivvro  fi 
665,   &vrj   a  348,   eK&vftev  TL  99,  XeXOi/ro  cr  238,  ^di^v  K  51, 
(f>6iro  X  330,  Saivvaro  cr  248. 

c.  a\(f>oiev  is  contracted  to  a\<f>oiv  v  383. 

§  29.  CONTRACT  VERBS.  I.  a.  Verbs  in  -aw  exhibit  un- 
changed, assimilated,  and  contracted  forms  ;  the  poet's  choice 
between  contracted  and  uncontracted  forms  seems  to  have 
been  determined  largely  by  the  rhythm.  The  vowels  are 
regularly  contracted  when  the  second  is  in  a  short  syllable. 
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b.  Uncontracted  forms  without  assimilation  occur  rarely 
(in  only  21  verbs),  as  dvaftai/Adei  T  490  (with  long  a  as  in 
8i-^rdci)v  X  584,  7reivda)v  F  25),  vaierdova-i  £  153,  doi&idet  K  227, 
ourae  ^  356  (oSra,  A  525  and  often,  is  a  second  aorist,  see 
§  35),  rcpaSdw  H  213. 

craw  imperfect,  3>  238,  and  imperative,  v  230,  is  a  /zt-form, 
as  if  from  cratw/u. 

c.  The  vowels  of  the  uncontracted  forms  are  generally 
assimilated,  a  prevailing  over  a  following  e  or  rj  but  being 
assimilated  to  o,  to,  or  ov.     These  forms  are  intermediate  be- 
tween the  original  and  the  contracted  stage,  as  opoaxTtv  0  173 
(opdov&iv,  opwffiv),  ?;/3&>ofT69  II  G04,  e\dav  7  484  (eX<z-ei>,  e\ai>). 
dXo&>  e  377  seems  to  be  for  a\ae-o  contracted  to  a\d-o  (cf.  h 
below),  with  assimilation  of  vowels  aXeo-o,  and  by  transposi- 
tion of  quantity  aXo-tw. 

d.  One  of  the  vowels  is  usually  lengthened  in  the  text  of 
the  Mss.,  as  opowi/re?  77  145.     Sometimes  this  appears  to  be  a 
conformation  to  Attic  usage  (§  4  h~). 

e.  Dual  forms  follow  the  analogy  of  Homeric  verbs  in  -/it, 
as  u7rei\TJTr]v  X  313,  TrpoaavSijrrjv  A  136.      Cf.  j  below,  and 
oprjai  £  343  as  from  opijfii. 

f .  A  few  verbs  in  -aw  have  collateral  forms  in  -e<w,  as  TIVTGOV 
H423. 

II.  g.  Verbs  in  -e&>  generally  remain  uncontracted ;  except 
ee,  which  is  generally  contracted  in  the  Mss.,  but  often  the 
uncontracted  forms  are  metrically  possible,  eo  is  very  rarely 
contracted  except  in  the  participle  ending  -ety/,ei/o9  (where 
contraction  occurs  to  prevent  a  too  frequent  recurrence  of 
short  syllables,  §  41  y).  e«o  is  never  contracted  but  is  often 
pronounced  as  one  syllable  by  synizesis  (§  7). 

h.  Sometimes  the  variable  vowel  e  is  contracted  with  e  of 
the  stem  instead  of  with  the  termination,  as  alSeio  fl  503 
(at'Secr-e-cro),  fivdeiai  0  180,  (nreio  K  285.  aireio  seems  to  be 
formed  on  the  analogy  of  alSelo.  One  of  these  vowels  is 
sometimes  dropped,  as  aTroaipeo  A  275,  e/cXeo  fi  202, 
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ft  202,  TTwkeai  8  811.  The  accentuation  of  these  last  three 
forms  is  uncertain. 

i.  The  older  form  of  these  verbs,  in  -et«w,  is  sometimes  pre- 
served, as  eVeXeieTo  A  5,  vet,K€irj<ri  A  579.  See  §  5/. 

j.  Some  verbs  in  -aw  and  -e&>  have  a  present  infinitive  in 
-rjfMevai,  like  ^.t-verbs,  as  dpij/j,evat  %  322,  KdXri^vai  K  125, 
7rodr/fj,€vai  p,  110,  (j>i\,ij/j,€vai  X  265.  See  §  34  b. 

(j)opea>  forms  (fropeeiv  A  144,  (^opj^evat  O  310,  (froprjvai  B  107. 

III.  k.  Verbs  in  -oo>  are  generally  contracted.  Sometimes 
they  have  forms  with  the  double  o  sound,  like  verbs  in  -a&>,  as 
dpoaxTiv  i  108  (apoovaLv,  apov&iv),  V7rv(aovra<f  e  48,  ecrrparo- 
COVTO  F  187  (which  might  be  written  eVrparooi/To),  Syiotpev 
8226  (fyiootev?). 

TENSES. 

§  3O.  FUTURE  AND  FIRST  AORIST,  ACTIVE  AND  MIDDLE. 
a.  Pure  verbs  which  do  not  lengthen  the  stem-vowel  in  the 
formation  of  the  tenses,  often  have  double  a  in  the  future 
and  first  aorist,  active  and  middle,  as  alSea-crofj,ai  g  388,  tcd- 
\€<r<ra  O  106. 

b.  In  the  future  the  cr  of  the  before-mentioned  verbs  often 
disappears,  as  Ka\eovcra  F  383,  avriowv  a  25.  Kopeei  0  379  (for 
/copecret,  from  Kopevvvp,C),  Saftda  X  271,  rcpefAoo)  H  83,  cf.  KOJJLIM 
o  546  ;  oXeo-cret  ft  49,  oXeVw  v  399,  oXemw  B  325. 

c.  Stems  in  B  often  show  double  cr  in-  the  aorist. 

d.  Most  of  these  forms  with  acr  may  be  explained  as  origi- 
nal or  assimilated,  as  veiKeaae  from  the  theme  veiicea-  (cf.  vel- 
«ro<?),  Ko/Miacraro  for  Ko/jLiS-aaro  (cf.  Kop,i§rf).     Thus  the  stem- 
vowel  of  these  verbs  was  not  final  originally,  and  hence  is 
not  lengthened  in  the  future  and  aorist. 

e.  The  asigmatic  future  of  liquid  verbs  is  inflected  like  the 
present  of  verbs  in  -eo>,  as  8a\eei  K  290,  okeeaOai  O  700.     See 
§  29  II. 

f.  Some  stems  in  X  and  p  retain  the  er  of  the  future  and 
aorist  (as  some   do    in  Attic),  as  apcras  (apapia-KOi)  a  280, 
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e\crai  A  409,  depcrop-evo^  r  507,  Kvpcras  F  23,  SiafyOepcrei  N  625, 
e/ceXo-apev  i  546,  wpve  A  10.  For  o$e\\eiev  /3  334,  see  §  12  e. 

g.  The  so-called  Doric  future  with  tense-sign  o-e,  is  found 
in  ea-o-eirai  B  393,  Trecreoimu  A  824.  This  is  an  archaism,  not 
a  Dorism. 

h.  Some  verbs  have  a  future  without  tense-sign,  as  S/^etv 
£"  291  slialt  find,  et/u,  Keiw  r  340  shall  lie  (/caKfcelovTes  a  424 
to  lie  down),  e&o/*ai,  Trio^at,  avvca,  epvca,  fteopat  O  194  (/3ei'o- 
fj,ai  X  431).  Some  of  these  verbs  are  old  presents  which 
acquired  a  future  signification  ;  et/^t  is  not  always  future  in 
Homer,  cf.  B  87. 

i.  Some  verbs  form  the  first  aorist  active  and  middle  with- 
out cr,  as  tfveitcav  B  784  (Attic  -fivey/co),  e^evev  /3  395  and  e%€ev 
Z  419  (from  e^ea  for  e^eya),  eWeua  E  208,  rjXevaro  X  274  and 
a\eao-0e  8  774,  e/cija  A  40,  subjv.  K^o^ev  H  377  (from  /ca/<u). 

j.  The  first  aorist  often  has  the  variable  vowel  of  the 
second  aorist  °/e,  as  l%ov  7  5,  Sva-ero  {3  388.  So  in  the  im- 
perative, as  firja-eo  E  109,  opaeo  T  250,  a^ere  T  105,  otcrere 
F  103,  o-^reaOe  D.  704;  infinitive,  olaepevai  F  120;  participle, 
Svo-o/jievoio  a  24  and  probably  eTrifirjo-o/Aevov  II  343. 

k.  Verbs  in  -£b>  often  have  themes  in  7  and  thus  futures 
and  first  aorists  in  -£o>  and  -%a,  as  e%a\a7rdt;ai  A  129,  yu,epyu,r/- 
ptf  e  /3  93,  7TToXe//./^o/iey  B  328. 

1.    The  future  optative  is  not  found  in  Homer. 

31.  PERFECT,  a.  The  so-called  first  perfect  in  -/ca  is 
formed  only  from  20  vowel-stems.  It  is  almost  as  rare  as 
the  first  aorist  in  -«a  (eStatca,  erjfea,  edrjKa).  Forms  without 
K  are  derived  even  from  vowel-stems,  especially  participial 
forms,  as  KetcfjwjKas  Z  262,  but  /ce/c/i^co?  ^  232  ;  ire^vKaa-i  rj 
114  but  ire^vaa-iv  77  128  e/jure(f>vvta  A  513  ;  redvrjKev  a  196, 
T€0vr)Kviav  B  734,  but  reOvrjora  P  402. 

b.  The  final  mute  of  the  stem  is  not  aspirated. 

c.  The  endings  are  affixed  immediately  to  the  reduplicated 
verb-stem  in  /3e/3aacrt,  yejaaai,  SelSiOt,  SelSifiev,  eSeiSiaav,  eyptj- 
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yopOe,  eiKTOv,  et\yj\ov6jji€v,   iB/nev,  tcetcfjujax;,  /ieyu-aroz/, 
eTreTTifffjiev,  eo-rare,  TerXatT?,  rer\a0i,  reOvacrav. 

d.  rjvwyov  (as  £  216),  fAeftrj/cov  (as  t  439),  yeytove  (as  0  305) 
are  inflected  as  imperfects  ;  cf.  eppiyrjai  F  353,  oXwXy  A  164, 
which  have  the  force  of  present  subjunctives. 

e.  dXaX?/yaeyo<>,   d\d\ijcrdai,  dKa%ijfJ,evo<?,  dicd^rja-Oai,    ecrcrv- 
yttei/o?  are  accented  irregularly  as  presents.     See  §  26  n. 

f.  The  second  perfect  often  has  a  long  vowel  in  the  stem 
where  the  second  aorist  has  a  short  vowel,  as  dp^py  e  361, 
dpdprj  II  212  ;  opwpe  H  374,  wpope  B  146. 

g.  In  the  feminine  participle  the  short  form  of  the  stem 
appears,  as  dpijp^  K  553  but  dpapvia  £  267,  re^Xw?  yu-  103 
but  redd\vla  %  293  ;  hence  eitcvia  not  eiKvla  Y  386,  etc. 

VOICES. 

§  32.  MIDDLE,  a.  The  active  and  middle  forms  opav 
(about  40  times)  and  opdcrOai  (about  20  times),  ISeiv  (more 
than  200  times)  and  iSeaOat  (90  times),  are  used  often  with- 
out appreciable  difference  of  meaning;  cf.  e<f>aro  ft  267,  fyr) 
£377. 

b.  The  first  aorist  middle  is  sometimes  used  without  dif- 
ference of  meaning  from  the  second  aorist  active,  as  e'/S^crero 
i)  135,  eftrj  a  427  ;  eBvcrero  F  328,  e&v  F  36  ;  /a^o-aro  A  385, 
€Ki%ev  7  169. 

c.  The  future  middle  is  sometimes  used  as  passive,  as  Siap- 
paiaeaOat,  fl  355,  Trepcrerai  O  729,  T€\eecrdai  B  36.  Cf.  e. 

d.  The  aorist  middle  is  sometimes  used  with  no  distinc- 
tion of  meaning  from  the  passive,  as  Koip^aavro  A  476,  KOI- 
(j,rj0r)fj,ev  i  559;  ^oX.wcrafj.evT)  F  413,  %p\»&efa  A  9;  eSvvtja-aTo 
H  33,  Svvda-di]  e  319  ;  ^ijparo  H  270,  %dpr)  F  76  (cf.  Ke%apol- 
aro  A  256)  ;  dTrevdaa-aro  B  629,  vdo-0ij  H  119  ;  dyepovro  B  94, 
tfyeptfev  A  57  ;  \vf*,r)v  4>  80,  \v0ev  S  31  ;  d/JL^e^yro  B  41,  d/i0e- 
'XyOri  8  716  ;    cf.  KTao-Oat  O  558  be  slain,  Krapevoio  F  375  ; 
and  eX.eXi-^drjo-av  E  497  they  rallied,  dwpTj-^drjvai  A  226  arm 
himself,  Wvvdrjrrjv  H  475. 
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e.    Homer  has  only  dpvija-aa-dat,  rjpaa-dp'rjv,  rjaaro,  ope^aro, 
never  the  corresponding  passive  forms. 

33.  PASSIVE,     a.  For  the  ending  of  the  aorist  passive  in- 
finitive, see  §  26  m. 

b.  For  the  ending  of  the  third  plural  indicative,  see  §  26  v. 

c.  The  second  aorist  subjunctive  passive  usually  remains 
uucontracted,  and  follows  the  rule  of  /it-verbs  (§  34  d). 

d.  In  the  second  aorist  subjunctive,  the  passive  suffix  is 
often  long  (and  the  mode-vowel  short  in  the  dual  and  in  the 
first  or  second  person  plural,  §  27  a),  as  Saeico  i  280  (from 
stem  £a-,  cf.  Safjvai),  8afjLijr)<}  F  436   (8dfj,vr)jj,i),  a-aTnjr}  T  27 

,  Sa/Arjere  H  72,  TpaTreiopev  F  441  (rep-Tra),  §  13),  but 
B  475  (/ucr7<i>). 

e.  Homer  has  only  two  futures  from  passive  stems,  Sarfa-eai 
<y  187,  fAiyrjcrecrOat  K  365. 

f.  Some  verbs  have  both  first  and  second  aorists  passive, 
as  e(3\d<f>0Ticrav  *ff  387,  e/3\o./Sey  M^  461 ;   epi^dT]   E  134,  efjilyrjv 
F  445 ;  Trrj^dev  ®  298,  ird<yev  A  572 ;  Irep^Otjre  p  174,  rdp(f)0r] 
<J>  57,  erdpTrrjcrai'  H  633,  TpaTreiopev  F  441,  with  rerapTrfa^ecrda 
W  10  in  the  same  sense. 

VERBS   IN  -MI. 

34.  a.    Some  verbs  in  -pi  have  forms  in  the  present  and 
imperfect  indicative  which  follow  the   analogy  of   contract 
verbs:  Ti0ei  a  192,  81801  8  237,  8i8ovo-L  a  313,  leuri  F  152,  eS£- 
8ov  \  289,  erlOei  yS  390  ;  so  8apva  \  221,  irirva  4>  7,  eicipva 
T]  182,  wpvve  <f>  100. 

b.  Verbs  in  -pt  sometimes  retain  the  long  vowel  of  the 
stem  where  it  is  short  in  Attic,  as  nOrjpevai  V  83  (for  riOe- 
VCLL),  cf.  <f)i\r}jj,evai  X  265;   TiOrj^evov  K  34  (for  riOepevov'). 
8iSd)<TO/A€v  v  358  (Scoo-o/iei/)  and  8i8ovvai  H  425  are  irregular. 

c.  For  the  ending  -v  for  -a-av,  see  §  26  w. 

d.  The  second  aorist  subjunctive  active  generally  remains 
un contracted.      The  stem  vowel  often  appears  in  its   long 
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form  with  short  mode  vowel  in  the  dual  and  in  the  first  and 
second  plural  (cf.  §§  27  a,  33  d),  as  Oeiw  a  89  (better  0r;&>), 
yv(0Q)  £  118,  CTT/7779  P  30,  &a)r)(Tiv  A  324,  Trapa-Tijerov  <r  183, 
0eiofji€v  A  143  (better  Orjoiiev),  yvcbwo-i  A  302,  e'peto/iei/  A  62 
(better  epijoftev,  as  from  an  epijfjii). 

e.  177/u  senc?  has  the  following  not-Attic  forms: 

lev  (tWaz/),   ieftevat   (Jevai),  avkaei  (ay^cret), 
(/ca#et/iei/),  eaav^  elaav  (jfKav), 
(df^),  p,e9ep,€v  (peOeivai^)  ,  evro 

f.  a.    et/u  ^o  or  «Aa?Z  ^ro  is  aoristic  except  in  the  present 
indicative.      It   has   the   following   not-Attic   forms  :    elada 
(thrice    for    et),   rjia,  dvijiov  ($a)»  ^te,    176,  te(v)   (^et),  TTT;!/ 
(17x77^),  yopev,   i/J,€v   (]7/ier),  tftarav,    i<rav,  tfiov   (rjaav),   irjcrOa 
0??0»  t7?0"4^    C^'??)'   iopev,    lofiev    (t'co/iei/),  iei?;    (tot),  t/Ae^(at) 
(t'evat),  fut.  e'la-ofiai,  aor.  eiararo,  eeiaaro. 

/9.    Perhaps  ijifj,ev,  rjicrav  should  be  read  for  fiofjuev,  tfiov. 

g.  a.   elfjiL  am  has   the  following   not-Attic  forms  :    eVo-i, 
€t?  (also  enclitic,  somewhat  less  frequent  than  eW/,  which 
consists  of  the  original  stem  eV-  and  the  original  ending  of 
the  second  person  -cr<,  which  generally  can  be  substituted  for 

'  i\       /    1\  '/         /*  /\         »-  /''/N         •»  W  V  /*\         "         /I 

itj  (et^,  et/jLev  {e<T/J,€v),  eacri  (eLcn),  rja,  ea,  eov  \?]v),  erjcrUa 
(rja-Oa),  rjev,  erjv,  rjrjv  (TJV),  ecrav  (j)<rav),  ew,  /ieretft)  (w),  e?;?, 
ycriv  (179),  ewe  (wcrt),  eot?  (et7;<»),  eot  (eitj),  ecrcro,  a  form  of 
the  middle  voice,  as  also  Sappho  I  28,  ("o-#t),  e//./xez/(ai),  by 
assimilation  for  eV-/Ltevat,  eyu-ey(at)  (eti/ai),  ewi/,  eova-a  KT\.  (a>v, 
ovaa  /cr\.),  ecra-erat,  eVo-etrat  (twice,  for  eo-rat).  Iterative 


/3.    e^v,  ^77^  (^v),  probably  should  be  written  lei/,  r;ei/. 

7.  Forms  without  the  root-vowel  e  (remnant  of  e'er-)  are 
very  rare,  as  770-41;  T  202,  wcrt  H  274,  &>  491,  ova-rjs  T  489,  6V 
ra?  77  94  ;  771;  is  more  common  but  often  can  be  written  eev. 

h.  <£77/u  say  has  the  following  not-Attic  forms  :  (frfjo-Qa 
((^779),  e(f>av,  (f>dv  (e(f>acrav),  fafy,  fyfjaiv  (4>fj)-  Middle  forms 
are  common,  but  not  in  the  present  indicative  :  e^d^v^  e(f>aro, 
e(f>avro,  imperative  <f>do,  <f)do-0a),  infinitive  <f>d<r0ai,  participle 
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(f)d/j>€vo<;.      Iterative   efyaaicov  KT\.      Tre^aa-^evov  S  127  may 
come  from  </>aiW. 

i.  Kei/j,ai  lie  has  the  following  not-Attic  forms:  Kecarat, 
Kearai,  tceovrai  (icelvTai),  tceiaro,  KeaTo  (etceivTo),  Kijrai  (from 
fceercu  for  /eej?rat)  .  Iterative  icea-icero.  For  the  future  tceia), 

K€l(0V,  K€IOVT€<;,  S66  §  30  k. 

j.    a.    rjfMii  sit  has  eiarai,  carat,   (rjvrat),  etaro,  earo  (JJVTO 

r  153). 

/3.  jjarat  and  ijaro  are  more  rational  forms  than  eiarat  and 
ei'aro,  which  are  found  in  the  Mss. 

k.  ol8a  know  has  the  following  not-Attic  forms:  oZSa? 
(only  a  337,  for  ola-da),  iS/jiev  (tcr/iez/),  y&ea  (^T;),  T^elB-rj^  (see 
§  41  t?,  for  ySijcrQa),  r/elSei,  ySee  (^8ei),  ttray  (gcrav),  t'Syu.ez/(a,i) 
(et'Se^at),  t'Sfta  (etSuta).  Future  el&ijcra)  as  well  as 

1.   %/)^  in  Homer  seems  to  be  a  noun.     See  §  3  &. 


§  35.  SECOND  AORISTS  WITHOUT  VARIABLE  VOWEL. 
Many  second  aorists,  active  and  middle,  are  found  without 
variable  vowel,  following  the  analogy  of  verbs  in  -/it,  as  e/cra 
a  300,  eKTaro  O  437  (from  KTCLVO),  stem  icrev-,  Kra-)  ;  aXcro 
II  754,  aXro  A  532  (aXXo//,at)  ;  apevai  <E>  70  (aw)  ;  yevro  ©  43  ; 
H  148,  777^9  P  197  (717/300))  ;  eyi/a>  A  199  ;  SeVro  B  420 
A  518  (ySaXXw)  ;  /c\u&  yS  262,  /cXOre  B  56 
a  433  ;  OVTO.  Z  64,  ovrajAevai  t  301  ;  Tr 
S  50  ;  eTreTrXa)?  7  15  (7rA,<o&>)  ;  ecrcruTo  B  809  (<reu&>)  ;  e 
2  100,  <f>Oi(T0a{,  ft  183,  </>%ez/o9  @  359 


ITERATIVE   FORMS.  * 

§  36.  a.  Iterative  forms  of  the  imperfect  and  aorist  indi- 
cate the  repetition  of  a  state  or  action.  The  augment  is 
generally  omitted.  These  forms  are  characterized  by  the  suf- 
fix -<TK  and  have  the  inflection  of  the  imperfect  of  verbs  in 
-a).  They  are  confined  to  the  Ionic  dialect.  The  iterative 
idea  is  frequently  waning  and  occasionally  is  lost. 

b.    Verbs  in  -eo  add  the  endings  -O-KOV  or  -(TKO^V  to  the 
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e-form  of  the  stem  of  the  present  or  second  aorist,  as 
eXecr/ce,  eiirecnce,  iBecrice. 

c.  KpvTrrao-ice  0  272  probably  should  be  KpvTrrea-ice. 
raa-ice  0  374  probably  should  be  pfyaa-Ke,  although  both  may 
be  considered  as  formed  according  to  mistaken  analogy. 

d.  Iteratives  from  the  first  aorist  are  peculiar  to  Homer, 
eXdcracrice   (e\avvo)),  f^vrjada/cero   (/LU/AI/^OTC&>)  ,  dpe^acricov   (rpe- 


e.  The  suffix  is  sometimes  added  without  variable  vowel 
to  themes  which  end  in  a  vowel,  as  eW/ce?  T  295,  wQea-fce  \ 
596,  <pdvea-K6  X  587  (the  only  example  of  a  passive). 

f.  Verbs  in  -/u  add  the  endings  -<TKOV  or  -cricofji^v  directly 
to    the    theme  :    e<f>acrKov,    BOO-KOV,    Bva-fcev,   /cea/cero    (/cet/tat)  , 
CCTKOV  (for  ecr-aicov,  dpi). 

PKEPOSITIONS. 

§  37.  a.  Prepositions  often  retain  their  original  adverbial 
force  (as  ev  Be  but  therein,  Trapa  &e  and  beside  him).  They 
may  be  placed  after  the  verbs  or  nouns  with  which  they  are 
connected.  See  §  3  c?. 

b.  a.  The  preposition  is  often  separated  from  the  verb 
which  it  modifies,  as  Trap  Be  Ke^aXXT^GH/  d/jL<pl  crri'^e?  OVK 
d\a7raSvai  \  earacrav  A  330  f.,  where  Trap  modifies  ecrraaav. 
In  ev  Be  irvpl  TrpijaavTes  H  429,  ev  is  to  be  construed  adver- 
bially, while  Trvpi  is  dative  of  means. 

ft.  Sometimes  the  preposition,  like  other  adverbs  of  place, 
governs  a  genitive  where  in  its  prepositional  use  it  would  be 
followed  by  another  case,  as  rov  po^ov  VTTO  <nro8ov  tfXaaa 
i  375  1  drave  the  bar  under  the  ashes,  where  VTTO  (nroBov  would 
be  more  regular. 

7.  Similarly  other  words  which  were  separate  in  the  Ho- 
meric age  were  welded  together  in  later  time  :  ov  yap  en 
became  ov/ceri  ydp,  Bia  B'  dfjiTrepes  A  377  became  Bia/j,7repes  Be. 
So  in  .old  English  to  us  ward  was  used  where  the  later  idiom 
requires  toward  us  ;  be  thou  ware  for  beware  f 
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c.  ANASTHOPHE.     a.  Disyllabic  prepositions,  when   they 
immediately  follow  the  word  with  which  they  are  construed, 
take  the  accent  upon  the  penult,  except  dfjuf>l,  dvri,  dvd,  Bid. 
dva  Z  331  stands  for  dvdarrjdi.     evi  is  used  for  eveicrt  or  eve- 
<TTI,  eiri  for  eTrecrrt,  //-era  for  //-eTecrrt.     airo  is  used  for  airoOev 
far  from.     Trepi  is  used  for  Treptcro-w?  exceedingly. 

ft.  Elided  prepositions  suffer  anastrophe  only  when  they 
as  adverbs  modify  a  verb  to  be  supplied,  as  eir  F  45  for 
eVeo-ri,  —  or  by  way  of  exception,  in  order  to  avoid  ambi- 
guity, as  e</>'  A  350,  to  show  that  the  preposition  is  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  preceding  word ;  so  irdp  %  191,  KUT  p  246. 

7.  This  so-called  retraction  of  the  accent  to  the  first  sylla- 
ble is  only  a  conservation  of  its  original  position,  from  which 
it  was  moved  when  the  adverb  lost  something  of  its  inde- 
pendence by  its  close  connection  with  a  verb  or  noun. 

d.  a.  ev  has  the  parallel  forms  eiv,  elvl,  evi.    elv  stands  only 
in  the  part  of  the  foot  which  receives  the  ictus,  and  its  use 
is  nearly  confined  to  certain  phrases,  as  slv  dyopf},  elv  'AtSao 
&6fj,oicriv.     elvi  is  used  but  half  a  dozen  times  and  only  in  the 
second  foot. 

ft.  The  poet  uses  both  e<?  and  et?,  tcard  and  /carat  (in 
Karai/Sarai  v  110),  irapd  and  Trapai,  TT/JO?,  Trpori,  and  TTOTI, 
VTTO  and  vTrai,  v-rrep  and  inrelp. 

7.  The  forms  in  -ai  seem  to  be  old  locatives,  cf.  xapai 
(humi). 

e.  e'£  receives  an  accent  when,  following  its  noun,  it  stands 
at  the  end  of  the  verse,  as  dewv  e£  p  518,  or  is  in  danger  of 
a  wrong  construction,  as  0€wv  eg  e^ope  •ny/%  e  335  from  the 
gods  she  has  received  a  share  of  honor. 

f.  dfjuf>i,  avd,  and  fierd,  are  used  also  with  the  dative. 

ADVERBS. 

§  38.  a.  a.  A  predicate  adjective  is  often  used  where  the 
English  idiom  has  an  adverb  or  an  adverbial  phrase,  as  %#t£o<? 
efir)  A  424  went  yesterday,  r/eptr)  A  497  early  in  the  morning, 
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Travrjfjieptoi  A  472  all  day  long,  Travvv^io^  a  443  through  the 
whole  night,  fieTaBopTrios  B  194  after  supper,  €vvv%ioi,  A  683  by 
night,  cvBioi  A  728  at  midday,  ea-Trepioi,  £  344  at  evening,  777377- 
1/179  E  58  {pronus)  on  his  face,  ejropfydkiov  H  267  (eV  6p<j)a- 
Xe3)  on  the  boss,  Be£tov  K  274  on  the  right,  ^TWITLOV  II  739  on 
the  forehead,  7re£o<?  O  438  on  foot. 

{3.  Similarly  /ceti/o?  II  412  zAere,  ovros  K  341  Aere,  and  fre- 
quently oSe,  as  77/tet9  otiSe  a  76  we  Aere. 

7.  7rp6<f>p(ov  willing  is  used  only  predicatively,  where  the 
English  idiom  uses  willingly. 

b.  Adverbs  ending  in  -a  are  common  :  \lja  (but  X^eox?  is 
more  frequent),  (T(i(f)a,  rd^a  (about  70  times,  but  ra^eox?  only 
i/r  365),  w/ca.      These  seem  to  have  been  originally  neuter 
cognate  accusatives,  and  many  are  such  still  ;  cf.  TTO\\'  eW- 
reXXe,  TroXX'  rjpaTO,  /j,€ja  vtJTrie,  /xeyaX'  ev-^ero,  KT\. 

c.  Adverbs  in  -Brjv  and  -Soy  (originally  adverbial  accusa- 
tives from  stems  in  -Ba  and  -So)  are  :  dfj,fto\dBr)v,  ftdBrjv,  eVt- 


fj-dBrjv,  ovojjLaicXr'jB'rjv,  7rapa^\ijBr)v,  TrpoTpoTrdByv,  VTrof3\rjBrjv 
(all  having  the  signification  of  the  participle  of  the  corres- 
ponding verb),  —  dje\fjB6v,  dva<f>av86v,  dva-  (aTro-,  eVt-,  Trept-) 
(rraBov,  ftoTpvSov,  Bia/cptSov,  i\aB6v,  Kara<f>v\aB6v, 


d.  Adverbs  in  -Ba  are  rare,  as  dva(f>avBd,  aTrocrraBd, 

e.  Adverbs   in  -8t9   are  :    a\\vBi<t, 


f  .    Adverbs  in  -i  are  :  dfj,oyr)Ti,  dvaipayri,  dviBpcori,  dvovrijrt, 

dvCOlCTTl,    d<77TOvB(. 

g.    Adverbs  in  -£  are  :  yvvj;,  eTri/jiit;,  Kovpi%,  \d%,  oBdg,  TTV^. 

h.  Adverbs  in  -&><?  are  not  common  ;  they  are  most  fre- 
quent from  o-stems  :  OVTO>S  (0^x09),  a><;  (o),  aurtw?  (auTo<?), 
/ca/fft>9  («a/co9).  ('<TG)9  and  o/iot<«9  are  not  found,  /ca\&>9  only 
@  63,  </>/X&>9  only  A  347. 

Adverbs  in  -&>9  are  formed  also  from  d<f>paBij<?  (a</>/ja8e'&)9) 
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and    from    the    participles 


(used  like  adjectives) 

These  adverbs  in  -&>?  are  little  used  also  by  the  lyric  poets  : 
/caX&>9,  /ea/cw9,  t'cra)?,  aXXw?  are  not  found  in  Pindar. 


HOMERIC   VERSE. 

§  39.  THE  HEROIC  HEXAMETER,  a.  The  poems  are  to 
be  read  with  careful  attention  to  the  metrical  quantity  of 
each  syllable,  as  well  as  to  the  sense  of  the  passage.  There 
are  six  feet  (bars  or  measures)  in  each  verse ;  hence  the 
name  hexameter.  The  part  of  each  foot  which  has  no  ictus 
(the  arsis')  should  receive  as  much  time  though  not  so  much 
stress  as  the  ictus-syllable  (the  thesis).  The  rhythm  would 
be  called  \  time  in  modern  music.  The  English  hexameter 
(found  e.g.  in  Longfellow's  Evangeline)  is  generally  read  as 
of  f  time. 

b.  The  written  word-accent  is  to  be  disregarded  in  read- 
ing Homeric  verse.    Occasionally  (as  avSpa  jj.ot  evveire,  fiovcra, 
TroXvrpoTTov  09  fjiaka  TroXXa  a  1)  the  verse-ictus  and  word- 
accent  may  coincide,  but  the  word-accent  seems  to  have  had 
no  influence  on  the  formation  of  the  verse. 

c.  The  dactyl  ( J    ^r  ^  or  _wv^),  with  the  ictus  on  the 
first  syllable,  is  the  fundamental  and  prevailing  foot  of  Ho- 
meric verse.     It  is  often  replaced  by  a  spondee  *  or  heavy 

dactyl  (J    J  or ).     In  three  verses  of  the  Iliad  (B  544, 

A  130,  ^  221)  and  in  three  of  the  Odyssey  (o  334,  <f>  15,  ^ 
192)  each  foot  is  a  spondee,  but  a  restoration  of  older,  un- 

1  This  name  was  derived  from  the  use  of  this  slow  solemn  measure  in  the 
hymns  which  accompanied  the  libation  (aitov^i})  to  the  gods;  cf.  two  brief 
hymns  of  the  Lesbian  Terpander,  about  700  B.C.,  to  Zeus :  ZeC  -xdvrtav  apxd,  | 
•nd.vruv  d-yTjToip,  |  Zev,  aol  ffirfvSw  |  ravrav  vfivtav  apxdv,  and  to  Apollo  and  the 
Muses  :  "S,irtvt><aiJ.fV  rats  Mca^as  |  iraialv  M<a(rais  |  /coJ  T<£  Maxrap^a)  |  AoroGy  viei. 
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contracted  forms  would  give  at  least  one  dactyl  to  each  of 
these  verses  ;  'Arpe  48179  •  ro>  8'  avr  e/c  Bltypov  yowa^ecrOrjv  A 
130  may  be  read  with  two  dactyls  'Arpet'S?;?  •  TOO  8"  avr  etc 
Stypoo  (§  17  c)  'yovva^ecrdrjv. 

Dactyls  are  about  three  times  as  frequent  as  spondees  in 
the  Homeric  poems. 

d.  Verses  in  which  each  of  the  first  five  feet  is  a  dactyl 
are  far  more  common  in  Homer  than  in  Vergil:  there  are 
160  in  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad  alone.  Many  frequently 
recurring  verses  have  this  rhythm  ;  as  rov  &  a7ra/iet/3o/iei/o<? 
7rd8a9  eo/eu?  'A^iXXeu9,  —  o?  8'  eV  oveiaO*  erol/^a  TT/JO- 
^et/ja?  ia\\ov,  —  avrap  eVet  Trocrio?  Kal  eSijrvos  eg 
epov  evro.  Many  other  verses  have  but  one  spondee  (gener- 
ally in  the  first  foot)  among  the  first  five  feet  ;  as  ^109  8' 
rjpiyeveia  <f)dvr)  poBoBaKTV\o<f  770)9,  —  ?;/u-09  S'  rjeXt  09  KareSv  /ecu 


e.  Spondees  are  most  common  in  the  first  two  feet;  they 
are  more  and  more  avoided  in  each  foot  toward  the  close  of 
the  verse,  except  perhaps  in  the  fourth  foot  where  the  great 
Alexandrian  critic   Aristarchus   preferred  a  spondee.      But 
very  many  of  these  spondees  in  the  first  and  fourth  feet  of 
our  texts  can  be  and  doubtless  should  be  resolved  into  dac- 
tyls ;  thus  dyijpaov  B  447  is  now  read  for  the  dyijpwv  of  Aris- 
tarchus. 

f.  The  first  foot  allows  more  freedom  than  any  other.     A 
short  vowel  there  more  frequently  retains  its  natural  quan- 
tity before  a  mute  and  a  liquid,  and  yet  is  more  frequently 
lengthened  in  the  unaccented  part  of  the  foot  (§  41  h  7)  be- 
fore that  combination.     At  the  close  of  the  first  foot,  hiatus 
is  allowed  (§  95). 

Similarly  the  first  foot  of   the  iambic  trimeter  of  Greek 
tragedy  arid  of  English  poetry  has  exceptional  freedom. 

g.  The  Bucolic  diaeresis  (§  40  h)  is  seldom  immediately 
preceded   by  a  word  of   three    long   syllables.     Before  this 
diaeresis,  a  dactyl  is  strongly  preferred,  and  is  to  be  restored 
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in  many  places  where  the  Mss.  have  the  contracted  form. 
Certain  dactylic  forms,  as  /3^'crero,  are  preserved  there  more 
frequently  than  elsewhere  in  the  verse. 

h.  Verses  which  have  a  spondee  in  the  fifth  foot  are  called 
spondaic  verses  (  67777  a-TrovSeiatcd) .  They  are  more  common 
in  Homer  than  in  the  Latin  poets,  —  about  4  per  cent,  of  the 
verses  of  the  Iliad  being  spondaic. 

i.  These  spondaic  verses  seem  especially  frequent  at  the 
close  of  emphatic  sentences  or  of  divisions  of  the  narrative 
(cf.  A  21,  157,  291,  600)  and  in  descriptions  of  suffering  and 
toil,  but  often  no  rhythmic  effect  is  sought ;  the  convenience 
of  the  verse  determined  the  measure. 

j.  The  last  two  feet  of  the  verse  must  not  consist  of  two 
spondaic  words :  thus  'Hoi  Slav  i  306  should  be  'Hoa  Slav, 
SrifMov  <£?7/u9  £  239  should  be  &rjfj,oo  <£?}ytu9. 

k.  The  last  foot  in  each  verse  is  a  spondee,  but  the  final 
syllable  may  be  short :  the  deficiency  in  time  is  then  made 
up  by  the  slight  pause  which  follows  at  the  end  of  the  verse 
(§  41  a,  p  a).  A  heavy  or  consonantal  ending  is  preferred; 
hence  the  ^movable  is  often  used. 

1.  The  student  need  not  concern  himself  about  elision  as 
in  Latin  poetry;  that  is  already  done  in  the  text;  but  he 
must  be  watchful  for  synizesis  (§  7). 

CAESURAL   PAUSES. 

§  4O.  a.  Each  verse  has  one  or  more  caesural  pauses  (cae- 
sura =  TO/*?;  cutting),  — pauses  within  a  foot. 

b.  The  principal  caesura  of  the  verse  is  always  a  pause  in 
the  sense,  and  is  often  emphasized  by  punctuation,  as  in  each 
of  the  six  successive  verses  H  10-15 ;   but  occasionally  com- 
mas are  found  where  no  pause  is  necessary. 

Of  course  there  can  be  no  pause  immediately  before  an 
enclitic,  since  this  is  closely  connected  with  the  foregoing 
word. 

c.  A  caesura  is  almost  alwavs  found  in   the  third  foot; 
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only  185  verses  of  the  Iliad  and  71  of  the  Odyssey  have  no 
pause  there.  It  occurs  either  after  the  ictus-syllable  (as 
/j,rjviv  aeiSe  Bed  /\  Tlij\r)id8eco  'A^tX?}o9  Al  —  ww|_ww| 
_ A_l_ww|_ww| I)  or  between  the  two  short  sylla- 
bles (as  dvSpa  jJioi  evverre  MoOcra  /\  7rd\vrp07rov  09  /J,d\a  TroXXa 

a  1,  —  w  w  |  —  ^^|  —  ^  A  w  I  —  w  w  I  —  v^w| I).     These 

two  caesuras  are  about  equally  frequent;  but  the  second 
slightly  predominates  and  seems  to  have  been  preferred. 

d.  The  importance  of  the    caesura  in  the  third   foot   is 
marked  not  only  by  the  freedom  with  which  hiatus  is  al- 
lowed there  (§  9  ft),  and  by  the  evident  avoidance  of  elision 
at  that  point  (§  10  e),  but  also  by  the  large  number  of  tags 
of  verses  which  are  suited  to  follow  it ;  as  Trarrjp  dvSpwv  re 
dewv  re,  /3oo>7Tt9  7r6rvia"}rlpr},  dea  \€v/cai\.evo<f''}:lpr),  6ea  <y\av- 

/ietS^9  'A^poSiTT;,  Atos"  dvydrr^p  ' 
'A^cuot',   'A^atwi/    ^aX/co^trcoi/wi/,   Kaprf 

Me^eXao?,  ava£  dvSpwv  'A<ya/ie/xz/a)i/,  florjv 
Teprfvios  iTTTrora  Ne(TT&)/3,  /crX-.  —  all  of 
which  must  be  preceded  by  the  feminine  caesura  (see/)  of 
the  third  foot ;  while  'A'/a/ie/ii/ovo?  'Arpe/Sao,  evpv  icpeiwv 
'Ayapefjivcov,  rjyiJTOpes  qBe  /ie8oi/Te9,  d^apel/Sera  (fxovrjcrev  re 
/crX.  must  be  preceded  by  the  masculine  caesura  of  the  third 
foot.  See  §  4  ft,  <?,  d. 

e.  The  pause  after  the  first  syllable  of  the  third  foot  is 
called  the  penthemimeral  caesura  (rrevre,  ??/u-,  ^epo<i)  because 
it  comes  after  the  fifth  half-foot;  it  divides  the  verse  into 
^i  +  3|  feet.     The  pause  between  the  two  short  syllables  of 
the  third  foot  divides  the  verse  into  2f  -f-  3£  feet. 

f.  The  pause  after  an  ictus-syllable  is  called  a  masculine 
caesura  because  of  the  vigorous  tone  which  it  gives  to  the 
verse ;  the  pause  between  two  unaccented  syllables  is  called 
a  feminine  caesura. 

g.  Sometimes  the  principal  pause  of  the  verse  is  the  mas- 
culine caesura  of  the  fourth  foot.     This  is  called  the  hephthe- 
mimeral  caesura  (eTrra,  77/^4-,  yu,e/?o9).     This  is  somewhat  more 
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common  in  the  Iliad  than  in  the  Odyssey.  It  is  frequent 
after  a  feminine  caesura  of  the  third  foot.  It  gives  an  ener- 
getic movement  after  a  penthemimeral  caesura,  when  the 
verse  is  divided  into  2£  +  1  -f-  2|-  feet. 

h.  Sometimes  the  pause  of  the  verse  is  at  the  close  of  the 
fourth  foot;  this  is  called  the  Bucolic  diaeresis  (a  diaeresis 
being  a  pause  at  the  end  of  a  word  between  two  feet)  or  cae- 
sura, since  it  is  most  evidently  aimed  at  in  the  bucolic  or 
pastoral  poetry  of  Theocritus.  Occasionally  there  is  a  tran- 
sition at  this  point  to  another  part  of  the  story,  as  A  318, 
348,  430.  This  Bucolic  diaeresis  with  the  penthemimeral 
caesura  divides  the  verse  into  2%  +  1£  +  2  feet. 

i.  The  importance  of  the  Bucolic  diaeresis  is  marked  by 
the  large  number  of  tags  of  verses  which  are  ready  to  follow 
it,  as  Blo<f  'OSucrcrevs,  epitos  'A^a.«yy,  iTnrora  NecrT6)/3,  o/3/9t/io? 
"Apr;?,  (fraiSipos  f/E«T&)/3,  <f>ot/3o<?  'A-TroXXcoi/,  IlaXXa?  'A&jjvrj,  Sta 
6edwv,  fji^riera  Zev<?,  I(r60eo<;  (£«<?.  See  §  4  c.  Hiatus  is  al- 
lowed here  occasionally.  See  §  9  b. 

j.  A  slight  pause  occurs  after  the  first  short  syllable  of  the 
first  foot  about  50  times  in  100  verses. 

k.  A  slight  pause  occurs  about  as  often,  after  the  first 
short  syllable  of  the  fifth  foot.  The  poet  prefers  to  close  the 
verse  with  the  rhythm  —  w,  w (where  the  comma  repre- 
sents the  end  of  a  word)  rather  than  _  w  w, ;  hence  ovre 

reXecrcra?  A  108,  not  our'  eYeXecrcra?.      See  §  25  e. 

1.  The  principal  pause  of  the  verse  is  almost  never  at  the 
close  of  the  third  foot ;  this  would  divide  the  verse  into  two 
equal  parts  and  cause  monotony.  A  word  ends  there  not 
infrequently,  but  is  accompanied  by  a  more  prominent  cae- 
sura in  the  third  or  fourth  foot ;  as  ev6a  iSov  TrXeiVrous"  3>pv- 
ya<>  avepas  F  185,  where  the  last  two  words  are  so  closely 
connected  that  no  caesura  is  felt  between  them.  But  see  7  34. 

m.  Even  a  slight  pause  is  rare  between  the  two  short  syl- 
lables of  the  fourth  foot.  In  /cal  eTreiOero  p,vda)  A  33,  the 
objectionable  pause  might  be  avoided  by  omitting  the  aug- 
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merit,  but  the  conjunction  is  connected  with  the  verb  so 
closely  that  no  caesura  is  felt. 

n.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  zorbidden  caesura  is  next 
in  position  to  the  favorite  Bucolic  diaeresis ;  while  the  for- 
bidden diaeresis  at  the  close  of  the  third  foot  is  next  to  the 
favorite  feminine  caesura  of  the  third  foot. 

o.    No  sentence  ends  with  the  second  foot. 

p.  The  pause  in  the  third  foot  gives  to  the  rest  of  the 
verse  an  anapaestic  movement,  from  which  it  is  often  recalled 
by  the  Bucolic  diaeresis.  Similarly  the  Roman  Saturnian 
verse  (as  Dabfint  maltim  MetSlli  /\  Na6vi6  poStae)  is  at  first 
iambic,  but  is  trochaic  at  the  close. 

q.  The  varied  position  of  the  main  caesura,  and  the  minor 
pauses  in  different  parts  of  the  verse,  give  perfect  freedom 
from  monotony  without  detracting  from  the  grace  and  dig- 
nity of  the  measure. 

QUANTITY.* 

§  41.  a.  Metrical  convenience  or  necessity  often  determined 
the  poet's  choice  among  synonymous  words  (§  4  a-d~) ;  since 
a/i<£iSe£to?  ambidexter  was  not  suited  to  dactylic  verse,  Trepi- 
&e£to<?  was  used  3>  163.  The  poet  in  general  preferred  the 
light  dactyls  to  the  heavy  dactyls  or  spondees,  and  retained 

1  The  beginner  will  find  it  convenient  to  remember  concerning  o,  i,  v,  the 
vowels  whose  quantity  is  not  clear  at  the  first  glance,  that 

(1)  they  are  short  in  the  final  syllable  of  any  word  when  the  antepenult 
has  the  acute  or  if  the  penult  has  the  circumflex  accent ; 

(2)  they  are  regularly  short  in  inflectional  endings,  as  ndxpirt,  tfpiaa,  rpe- 
irovffi,  rtOvriica, — in  the  final  syllables  of  neuter  nouns,  as  8<i^a,  i)/xap,  fJ-f^i, 
SctKpv, —  in  suffixes,  except  where  v  has  been  lost  before  tr,  as  <pvffh,  SoAt'r/y,  4>oi- 
viffffa,  —  in  particles,  especially  in  prepositions,  as  avd,  irepl,  inrA,  apa,  ert,  — 
and  generally  in  the  second  aorist  stem  of  verbs ; 

(3)  they  are  long  in  the  final  syllable  when  the  penult  is  long  by  nature 
and  has  the  acute  accent ; 

(4)  they  are  long  when  they  are  the  result  of  contraction,  as  Wyud  from 
irifiae,  lp6»  from  Itp6v,  vtitvs  from  vfKvas,  and  as  the  final  vowel  of  the  stem  of 
nouns  of  the  first  declension. 
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in  the  Epic  dialect  a  large  number  of  dactylic  forms  which 
were  afterwards  contracted.  An  amphimacer  (—  w  _,  afuj>£, 
jjLatcpov)  was  avoided  often  by  means  of  apocope,  synizesis,  or 
elision. 

Most  exceptions  to  the  rules  of  quantity  are  only  apparent. 
The  poet,  for  example,  did  not  lengthen  a  short  syllable  by 
placing  the  ictus  upon  it.  If  an  apparently  short  final  syl- 
lable stands  where  a  long  syllable  is  expected,  it  is  probable 
either 

(1)  that  the  final  syllable  was  originally  long,  and  later 
lost  part  of  its  quantity,  as  irpiv,  nouns  in  -t?  (/3\ocru/3&)7ri9 
€<TTe<f)dvci)To   A  36),  and    the  dative   singular  ending  of   the 
third  declension  (§  18  a)  ;  -or 

(2)  that  the  following  word  has  lost  an  initial  consonant 
which  would  have  made  the  preceding  syllable  long  by  posi- 
tion (see  m  below) ;  or 

(3)  that  the  pause  (musical  rest)  of  a  caesura  or  diaeresis, 
fills  out  the  time  occupied  by  the  foot,  allowing  the  same 
freedom  as  at  the  end  of  the  verse  (§  39  &). 

to.  A  considerable  number  of  anomalies,  however,  remain 
unexplained.  Prominent  among  the  unexplained  anomalies 
of  quantity  is  the  I  of  certain  abstract  nouns,  as  vTrepoTrXlya-i 
A  205,  TrpoOv/jiLrja-i  B  588,  arifjiirjtn,  v  142.  This  i  receives  no 
ictus,  hence  no  satisfaction  could  be  gained  even  from  the 
obsolete  doctrine  that  a  short  syllable  might  be  lengthened 
by  the  poet  if  it  were  made  the  ictus-syllable  of  the  foot. 
These  abstract  nouns  form  such  a  definite  class  that  it  may 
be  assumed  that  there  was  some  explanation,  perhaps  physio- 
logical, for  them  all. 

c.  Doubtless,  when  the  poems  were  recited  musically,  it 
might  have  been  easy  for  the  bard  in  his  intonation  to  hold, 
and  thus  to  lengthen,  a  syllable  which  was  usually  short,  or 
to  slur  over  a  long  syllable  and  treat  it  as  short.  But  it  is 
not  found  that  Homer  or  any  other  poet  availed  himself  of 
this  license. 
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d.  Many  apparently  irregular  variations  of  natural  quan- 
tity, as  well  as  apparent  freedom  in  allowing  hiatus,  and  vari- 
ations of  quantity  made  by  position  (see  m  below),  are  to  be 
explained  by  the  loss  of  a  consonant,  e.g.  arrj  or  ddrrj  was 
originally  a  fart]  (see  §  14/);  the  loss  of  p  and  the   conse- 
quent  lengthening  of  one  of  the   neighboring  vowels  (cf. 

3acriX?}o9,  j3a<Ti\ew<i),  explains  dcKrdfAijv  I  116  and 
I  537,  as  compared  with  aavas  ®  237;  aeo-a/xey  (ape- 
era/iei>,  from  lava)')  7  151  but  aea-av  7  490 ;  'AiSo?  F  322  but 
-AiSt  A  .3,  from  a-pB  (§  14),  cf.  776/8779  X  280  for  e/re^? ; 
/j,€fj,aa-av  B  863  but  yu,e/iaoT€?  B  818  (fiefiapores^.  In  evicTJXos 
A  554  (eKTj\oL  E  759),  the  form  may  have  been  favored  in 
popular  use  by  a  supposed  connection  with  the  adverb  ev, 
which  seemed  so  natural  in  evaSev  H  340  for  efaSev. 

e.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  bards  followed  poetic  prece- 
dents in  allowing  hiatus  or  lengthening  before  certain  sylla- 
bles in  which  but  a  minimum  of  the  original  sound  remained  ; 
sometimes,  by  false  analogy,  they  may  have  treated  in  the 
same  way  other  syllables  which  really  had  lost  no  consonant. 

f.  a.    A  syllable  which  contains  a  long  vowel  or  a  diph- 
thong is  long  by  nature.     Final  ai  and  ot  are  metrically  long, 
although  short  as  concerns  accentuation. 

yS.  The  quantity  of  some  vowels  is  not  fixed,  as  :A7roXX&>- 
1^09  A  14,  ~\Tro\\a)v  A  380 ;  'A/ae9,  "Ape?  E  31  (if  the  text  is 
right);  £&>)*«  ¥  743,  ZlSoviov?  B  84;  cf.  Aiovvo-ov  \  325 
with  At&u/uo-o?  Z  135  (which  remained  the  usual  form  in 
Boeotian  dialect,  as  it  is  in  Pindar) ;  vSwp  a  110,  vScop  a  146. 

7.  Most  of  these  vowels  with  variable  quantity  were  origi- 
nally long  and  were  becoming  short,  as  the  Homeric  laos, 
fca\6<$,  and  <£apo<?,  became  t'<709,  #aXo9,  and  (frdpos  in  Attic 
poetry.  The  penult  of  dvir)  was  long  in  Homer  but  occa- 
sionally short  in  Attic  poetry,  feiapwo  (cf.  &prj  elapivf)  B 
471),  Attic  eaptvos,  is  found  on  a  Boeotian  inscription.  It 
is  evident  that  every  vowel  which  at  first  was  long  and  after- 
wards became  short  must  have  had  at  some  time  a  metrical 
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quantity  which  could  be  treated  either  as  long  or  short,  i.e. 
its  quantity  was  variable. 

S.  A  trace  of  the  original  d  in  the  ending  of  the  neuter 
plural  remains  perhaps  in  edvea  ela-i  B  87,  where  the  hiatus 
is  justified  as  weak  (§  9  J). 

e.  For  the  length  of  final  i  in  the  dative  singular  of  the 
third  declension,  see  §  18  a.     -n-piv  in  Trplv  avr  Z  81  retains 
its  original  length,  as  a  contracted  comparative. 

f.  So  in  Latin,  the  vowels  of  certain  words  had  lost  so 
much  of  their  original  quantity  in  the  time  of  Plautus  that 
he  employed   them  sometimes  as  long,  sometimes  as  short, 
while   in   later  Latin   poetry  they  became    definitely  short. 
Analogous  to  this,  also,  is  the  fact  that  a  short  vowel  before 
a  mute  and  a  liquid  is  generally  long  in  Homer,  while  in 
Attic  it  is  generally  short. 

77.  With  this  variation  of  natural  quantity  may  be  com- 
pared the  double  forms  employed  in  Homer,  —  one  with  a 
single  consonant,  another  with  two  consonants,  as  'A^tXXev? 
A  54,  'A^tXeu?  A  199 ;  'OSvo-o-eus  A  430,  'OSuereu?  A  494 ; 
B  729,  Tpifcr)?  A  202 ;  6W&>?  A  344,  OTTOX;  A  136 ; 
F  266,  /j,e<rov  A  481,  KT\.,  many  of  which  doubled  con- 
sonants are  known  to  be  justified  etymologically. 

g.  Sometimes  a  naturally  short  vowel  was  lengthened  (not 
by  the  poet,  but  in  the  speech  of  the  people)  in  order  to 
avoid  the  too  frequent  recurrence  of  short  syllables.     This 
is  illustrated  by  the  rule  for  the  use  of  o  or  a>  in  the  compari- 
son of  adjectives  (o-o^core/oo?  but  /tou<jE>oTe/3o<?),  by  the  pains 
shown  by  some  of  the  Greek   orators  (as  Demosthenes)  to 
avoid  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  several  short  syllables, 
and  by  the  words  which  have  a  vowel  similarly  lengthened 
in  the  Attic  dialect  (as  dQdvaros,  Trpocnjyopos,  uTr^peTT/?).    We 
find  dv-qp  but  dvepes  (dvrjp  M  382),  cf.  r/voperj  (Pindar  dvrfp, 
dvopea)  Uptakes  but  HpiafiiSr)*;,  dvydrrjp  but  9v<ydrepa  (with 
v  in  all  forms  of  more  than  three  syllables),  diroveovro,  ayo- 
pdacrOe  but  dyoprf,  dddvaros  but  ddaTrros,  cf.  rjvefjboevra  from 

423. 
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li.  a.  In  Homeric  verse  a  syllable  which  contains  a  short 
vowel  is  long  by  position  when  the  vowel  is  followed  by  a 
double  consonant  (£",  £,  -»/r)  or  by  two  or  more  consonants, 
whether  these  are  in  the  same  or  in  the  following  word  or 
are  divided  between  the  two  words. 

ft.  This  rule  holds  good  also  in  case  of  a  mute  followed 
by  a  liquid.  This  combination  rarely  fails  to  make  position 
within  a  word,  and  generally  makes  position  when  it  stands 
at  the  beginning  of  a  word  (as  virare  KpeLovrwv  a  45),  espe- 
cially when  this  word  is  closely  connected  with  the  preceding. 

7.  The  influence  of  the  metrical  ictus  on  quantity  is  no- 
where else  so  clear  as  in  strengthening  this  so-called  weak- 
position  before  a  mute  and  a  liquid  :  before  this  combination, 
a  short  vowel  is  always  lengthened  (more  than  2600  times) 
in  the  ictus  part  of  the  foot  ;  while  lengthening  of  an  ultima 
in  the  arsis  is  found  105  times,  48  of  which  are  in  the  first 
foot  (as  ex  Be  Xpvaijis  A  439,  cf.  §  39/)  and  47  in  the  second 
foot  (as  e'£  ov  BTJ  ra  -rrpwra  A  6).  Of  course  a  short  vowel 
remains  short  only  in  the  unaccented  part  of  the  foot.  See 
i  ft  below. 

i.  a.  Sometimes  a  vowel  remains  short  before  a  mute  fol- 
lowed by  X  or  p,  as  lA<j>poSiTij  F  380,  d/z^>t/3/3or^<?  B  389,  ap$i- 
8pv<f>ij$  B  700,  TrpdrpaTreo-Oat,  Z  336,  vevffe  Kpoviwv  A  528, 
ftd\e  TlptafJilBao  F  S56,  yap  pd  RXvraifAVijcrTp'Tjs  A  113.  These 
words  and  phrases  could  not  have  been  brought  into  the 
verse  if  the  mute  and  liquid  must  make  position,  and  the 
history  of  the  language  shows  that  this  combination  of  mute 
and  liquid  was  losing  its  weight  (<?/"./  7  above).  Similarly, 
the  syllable  must  be  short  which  precedes  ftporwv,  Trpoa-rjvSa, 


ft.  Of  about  570  examples  in  the  Homeric  poems  of  a 
vowel  remaining  short  before  initial  mute  and  liquid,  it  is 
said  that  202  are  in  the  first  short  syllable  of  the  third  foot 
(as  «<?  oi  pev  roiavra  TT/JO?  aXX^Xov?  dyopevov  E  274),  278  are 
in  the  first  short  syllable  of  the  fifth  foot  (as  icai  /ui> 
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eirea  inepoevra  Trpoo-rjvSa  A  201),  28  are  in  the  first  short  syl- 
lable of  the  first  foot  (as  faa  77/309  d\\ij\ov<;  F  155),  27  are 
in  the  first  short  syllable  of  the  second  foot  (as  o>9  8'  ore  r/9 
re  Spd/covra  T  33)  ;  while  only  34  are  in  the  second  short  syl- 
lable of  a  dactyl,  25  of  these  being  in  the  first  foot  (as  teal 
/3aA,e  HpiapiSao  F  356),  and  only  one  of  the  34  being  before 
a  sonant  mute  followed  by  a  liquid  (TO,  Be  Spay/iara  A  69). 
It  is  evident  that  the  numbers  in  such  computations  differ 
with  different  texts. 

y.  That  a  mute  and  liquid  do  not  always  make  position 
is  explained  by  the  ease  with  which  the  combination  can  be 
pronounced  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable,  leaving  the  pre- 
ceding vowel  short. 

S.  In  av&porr)Ta  O  6,  a  remains  short  before  three  conso- 
nants ;  but  it  is  probable  that  this  word  has  replaced  some 
obsolete  synonymous  word  which  suited  the  metre. 

e.  Before  four  words,  two  of  which  begin  with  the  double 
consonant  £  and  two  with  the  two  consonants  ate  (not  a  mute 
and  a  liquid),  the  preceding  vowel  remains  short :  01  re  Za- 
Kvv6ov  B  634,  o'l  Se  Ze\€iav  B  824,  Trpo^eovro  ^,rcafj,dv8piov  B 
465,  eVetra  crfceTrapvov  e  237.  Two  of  these  words,  ZdtcvvOos 
and  ^/cdfjiavSpos  (although  the  gods  called  it  Ea^#o9,  T  74), 
might  seem  essential  to  the  poet's  story,  and  might  be  ex- 
cused by  the  greater  freedom  which  is  allowed  to  the  treat- 
ment of  proper  names  in  verse ;  but  there  are  indications  of 
possible  collateral  forms  with  a  single  consonant ;  cf.  KiSva- 
fjiai  with  <TKt8va/j,ai  (which  is  always  used  where  the  metre 
permits),  pi/epos  with  <r/jiiKp6$  (§  12/).  Perhaps  &.aKw0o<; 
should  be  substituted  for  ZaKwdos,  cf.  £a0er)i>  A  38  with 
8a<f)oiv6<;  B  308,  Aeuft7T7ro9  in  a  Boeotian  inscription  for  Zev- 
£i7T7ro9,  AayX-q  on  coins  for  ZdjK\tj.  It  is  noteworthy,  how- 
ever, that  ZdtcvvBos  was  also  the  Greek  name  of  Saguntum 
and  in  that  word  Z  may  often  have  been  pronounced  nearly 
like  2. 

j.    a.   A  single  X,  /j,,  v,  p,  a-,  at  the  beginning  of  certain 
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words,  may  make  position  (cf.  §  12  6)  :    ?roXXa  Xt<rcro/ieV<o 

X  91 |  _  w  ^  |  _  (c/.  eXXtWero  Z  45,  Tpt\\urroi  0  488, 

TroXuXXtcrTW  e  445,  ou8e  /cara  jjiolpav  II  367  (<?/:  afjif^opov  Z 
408,  Bie/jLotpdro  £  434,  e^ope  A  278,  eipapro  e  312,  of  which 
the  form  of  reduplication  indicates  that  the  stem  was  treated 
as  if  it  began  with  two  consonants,  §  25  0),  eVea  vKfxiBea-cn 
T  222  (cf.  ayd-vvi<f>ov  A  420  and  English  sw0w),  ocra  pe&cr/cov 
%  46  (cf.  fepyov,  work,  wrought),  v\rj  re  <revatTo  ^198  (cf. 
eVcreiWro  B  808,  €7ri<T<rev€<T0ai  O  347,  Xao<ro-oo9  N  128). 

y3.    So  also  8  makes  position  in  the  stem  81-  ( 
and  always  in  Sijv  long,  as  ^yu-et?  8e  Setcrai/re?  6  236, 
jepwv  A  33,  c/.  QeovSijs  £  121  god-fearing  (for  tfeo-Sf?/?) ;  oi; 
Ti  yuaXa  8^i/  A  416. 

7.  A  short  vowel  before  a  liquid  is  lengthened  most  fre- 
quently when  it  is  in  the  ictus-syllable  of  the  second  or 
fourth  foot  (seldom  in  the  third  or  fifth  foot)  and  generally 
before  words  which  begin  with  two  short  syllables,  as  eVi 
fieydpoicri  yeveffXij  E  270. 

k.  It  is  stated  that  a  short  vowel  is  lengthened  123  times 
before  p  (91  times,  not  counting  repetitions),  70  (51)  times 
before  X,  320  (111)  times  before  /i,  58  (30)  times  before  i/, 
44  (29)  times  before  S,  9  times  before  cr. 

1.  a.  Cognate  languages  and  collateral  dialectic  forms 
show  that  most  words  which  in  the  Attic  dialect  began  with 
p,  once  began  with  <rp  or  pp.  This  explains  the  doubling  of 
the  p  after  the  augment  and  in  composition,^  well  as  its 
power  to  make  position  in  Homeric  verse.  85  per  cent,  of 
the  instances  of  lengthening  before  p  are  known  to  be  justi- 
fied etymologically. 

/3.  The  stem  of  the  verb  Seto-ai  is  found  on  a  Corinthian 
inscription  as  Bfi.  In  the  Homeric  time,  if  the  p  was  not 
still  pronounced  by  the  lonians  of  Asia  Minor,  doubtless  the 
B  was  thickened  in  pronunciation  by  the  disappearing  p. 

7.  Of  the  instances  of  lengthening  before  //,,  most  are  only 
physiologically  explained;  the  /*-sound  being  easily  continued 
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until  it  is  virtually  a  double  consonant ;  but  this  lengthening 
occurs  only  before  certain  stems,  not  before  f^d^eadai,  /j,eveiv, 

ytiOWO?  KT\. 

m.  One  of  the  consonants  which  made  position  has  often 
been  lost,  as  yptjl  Se  pw  peiKvla  T  386,  irdpenrwv  A  793  (jrap- 
f€i7ra)v,  §  14)  ;  /3eXo?  e^eTreu/ce?  A  51,  yap  6%ov  T  49,  Trdp- 
T  113,  from  the  stem  a-e^-,  of.  avve'xes  i  74  (for  a-vvae- 
;  6>eo9  w?  T  230  (for  Oeosjw,  §  12  0,  cf.  KCLKOV  w?  B  190, 
tw?  F  2,  TreXe/cf?  w?  F  60,  01  8'  ap'  t'crai/  to?  ei  re  B  780. 
Both  consonants  which  made  position  are  occasionally  lost, 
especially  in  the  stem  of  the  third  personal  pronoun  (§  14  c,  A), 
as  apd  <j>  P  196  for  dpa  a-pw,  airo  eo  T  261  for  airo  o-feo.  But 
see  §  14  j. 

n.  $  seems  to  be  used  as  a  double  consonant  in  Zefaplr) 
i)  119  —  w  w  _,  o<f>iv  M  208  —  w,  TTi^avo-Kfo  K  478  (although 
here  the  reduplication  TT*  may  be  considered  long  by  nature, 
cf.  Jiicrvffx)*;  Z  154).  OTTC/HS  is  now  written  for  o^t?  in  Hip- 
ponax  Frg.  49,  and  is  justified  etymologically ;  cf.  2a7r$o> 
from  the  stern  of  <ro<£o<?,  "la/r^o?  from  ta^w,  OK%OV  (o^ov)  Pin- 
dar 0Z.  VI  24,  cf>aid^TO)ve^  Aesch.  Choeph.  1047. 

o.  a.  A  long  final  vowel  or  diphthong  in  the  arsis  of  the 
foot  is  shortened  before  a  following  vowel :  'ArpetSai  re  /cal 
oXXot  evKvijfAi&es  'A^atot  A  17,  rrjv  8'  €740  ov  \vcro)  A  29.  The 
shortening  of  a  long  vowel  is  essentially  the  elision  of  half 
the  vowel  (§  9  d). 

j3.  The  most  frequent  exceptions  to  this  rule  occur  in  the 
first  foot,  less  often  in  the  fourth  foot,  —  before  the  diaereses 
where  hiatus  is  most  common  (§  9  b). 

j.  Final  at,  ot,  ei  are  most  frequently  shortened  before  an 
initial  vowel.  Final  01  is  shortened  eight  times  as  often  as 
final  77. 

B.  The  diphthongs  with  v  seem  to  have  been  more  firm  in 
retaining  their  quantity  than  those  with  i.  This  is  explained 
perhaps  by  the  greater  permanence  in  the  language  of  paver  j. 

e.    This  shortening  of  diphthongs  seems  to  indicate  a  ten- 
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dency  of  the  final  i  or  v  of  the  diphthong  to  go  into  its  cog- 
nate y  (j)  or  w  (p)  sound  and  disappear  (cf.  §  5  #).  In 
Pindar,  also,  a  final  diphthong  is  shortened  far  oftener  (five 
times  as  often)  than  a  long  final  vowel.  Of  course  there  was 
no  hiatus  as  long  as  the/  or  f  was  spoken. 

£.  Final  &>  and  rj  are  shortened  before  an  initial  vowel  more 
rarely  than  other  diphthongs.  ?;,  77,  &>,  q>,  ev  are  shortened 
more  frequently  than  elsewhere  when  they  are  in  the  first 
short  syllable  of  the  first  foot,  to  is  seldom  shortened  except 
before  an  e  or  (less  frequently)  an  a. 

p.  a.  Before  a  pause  (as  before  the  close  of  the  verse,  see 
§  39  &),  a  short  vowel  may  be  used  in  place  of  a  long  vowel : 
pid/jioio  7r6\iv  A19-  _l_ww|_^vy|^A,  fav- 
en  yap  KT\.  K  269 I  w  A  w  w  |  — ,  etar'  aKOvovres  • 

0  KT\.  a  326  _  w  w  | I  w  A .     Not  infrequently  thus  the 

short  final  vowel  of  a  vocative  takes  the  place  of  a  long  syl- 
lable, even  «  vie  TTerewo  A  338 ;  in  such  cases  the  nominative 
form  frequently  could  be  used.     The  pause  in  the  rhythm 
occupies  the  remainder  of  the  time  which  would  be  spent  in 
pronouncing  a  long  syllable,     M   I  =    II.     Before  a  pause, 
also,  a  long  final  vowel  may  preserve  its  quantity  although 
the  following  word  begins  with  a  vowel. 

@.  This  pause,  which  allows  hiatus  and  prevents  the  short- 
ening of  a  final  vowel,  gives  prominence  to  the  syllable  before 
it,  as  etc  yap  'Opecrrao  /\Tt'oY9  ecraerai  a  40,  01  fjiev  Svcro/Aevov  /\ 
"TTreplovos  a  24. 

q.  A  few  verses  seem  to  begin  with  a  short  syllable,  as 
eTreiBrj  TO  Trpwrov  &  13  (probably  eV/rei),  </>/Xe  Kao-iywrjTe  4>  308 
(cf.  <f>i\ai  E  117,  etyXaro  E  61),  05  agei  fl  154  (for  09  f  agei  = 
09  pe  a£ei,  cf.  09  <r'  d^et  ft  183),  09  rjSrj  rd  T'  eovra  A  70  (for 
09  pelBr),  §  14),  aetBrj  p  519  for  dfeiSrj  (see  d  above) ;  /Soperjs 

1  5  is  in  all  Mss.  for  /3oppfj<;  (Thuc.  VI  2).     For  Ze^vplij  TJ 
119,  see  n  above ;  for  awe^es  M  26,  see  m  above ;  for  eVn-o- 
vo9,  see  g  above ;  but  Bia  /j.ev  da-jriSos  F  357  seems  to  have 
been  used  on  the  analogy  of  8T  ' A<f>po8lTij  KT\. 
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OIK00L,  51  ;  otKo'vSe,  50. 

7ravvv'x*s,  80. 

(A«p.doT€S,  88. 

O!KOS,  47. 

irapd  8e,  78. 

liCpPXtTO,  (1€|1PXWK€,  44. 

'OiXia8r]S,  58. 

irap',  -n-apai,  79. 

fj.e'fivT]crcu,  69. 

olvos,  47. 

irapciwv,  51. 

MeVOlTldSllS,  57  f  . 

ois,  39. 

'irdP«XTl'  93- 

(i£p|ATipl|£,  73. 

oicre(jL€vai,  73. 

irapo^rricTOV,  76. 

(jieVo-ov,  89. 

o\«6o-0aL,  72. 

irourais,  51.         < 

jw'Ta,  79. 

oXe'Opiov  rj(j.ap,  21. 

ITaTpoKXeis,  56. 

fUTaSo'pirios,  80. 

oXorj,  38. 

iraTpo<j>ovrja,  55. 

[WTaTptirji,  69. 

'OXv^TTidSes,  57. 

irarpwv,  53. 

|1€T6(<D,  76. 

o(j.ov(iai,  39. 

Trends,  80. 

fJL€TWTTlOV,   80. 

6'vSc  8o(j.ov8e,  50. 

ircivawv,  71. 

jj,il  aXXoi,  39. 

6'vofiai,  23. 

irs'iiirw,  23. 

|itl&£V,  61. 

oo,  51. 

irsiriOTJo-w,  67. 

(iTJTi,  52. 

oov,  64. 

•7T€m6oC(Jit]v,  66. 

fJ.T]TL6Ta,   51. 

6Wos,43,89;  tfir«s,29. 

ircpiSe^ios,  86. 

(i.i'Y6wo-iv,(Ai'YJn<r«<rOai,75. 

o'pdv,  opdurOai,  74. 

7repiS<o|i€0ov,  69. 

(ju.|Avd£o>,  55. 

dpe'orcpos,  60. 

ireart'ovrai,  73. 

H-Cv,  62. 

6'p£0-4>LV,    50. 

IleTeioo,  51. 

[xovvosj  38. 

6'pT](u,  71. 

TrevOofxai,  53. 

(ivOc'ai,  fivOeiai,  71. 

opVKriv  alYvirtouriv,  14. 

ire<j>i8TJo-«Tai,  67. 

|ivpCa,  61. 

OpCT€O,    73. 

IlT]Xetwv,  59. 

Navo-iKaa,  37. 

dpc[)aviK6v  lifxap,  21. 

IlTiXeiwvaSc,  50. 

vav(f>i,  49  f  . 

6'pcope,  74. 

Tricrvpas,  61. 

vcCarov,  60. 

dpwpcxarai,  69. 

iru{>av'o-i«i>,  93. 

V£IK6LT]0-1.,  V6(KC<T(T€,  72. 

6V,  41. 

IlXaraiav,  56. 

veLKtcro-i,  43. 

drcouri,  ortv,  65. 

irXe'as,  irXe'cs,  60. 

vcKv<r<ri,  52. 

OTIVO,  OTT€O,  65. 

irXtvpoi,  56. 

vtvpa,   56. 

ov  -yap  «TI,  78. 

iroSdpKT)S,  12,  34  f  . 

V6<{>€XT]-y<pcTa,  36. 

ovSt'v,  60. 

iroSotiv,  52. 

Niip^iScs,  58. 

ouSeos,  53. 

iro0TJ|A£vai,  72. 

v^vs,  54. 

ovfxo's,  40. 

iroXcas,  57. 

vocw,  22. 

Ovpav(a>vcs,  57. 

iroXe£<r(ri,  57. 

vo'orifxov  Tjfiap,  21. 

ovpos,  38. 

iroXiTJTas,  55. 

Ittvos,  38. 

ovs  (oas),  53. 

irdXios,39;  irdXis  KrA.54. 

|vvuv,  70. 

OWTO,  71,  77.  . 

iroXXouci,  45. 
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iroXXo's,  57. 

T,  41. 

virtip,  79. 

iroXvXXurrov,  92. 

TaXaiovCSao,  59. 

imcpSca,  53. 

irovToiropov'o-rjs,  39. 

raXavpivov,  48. 

'YirtpiovCSao,  59. 

irovTo'tfu,  49. 

raXXa,  40. 

«__  *.—\  /__..    07 
vTrtpOTr/viTj^i,  o*. 

troa-tri,  37,  43. 

rax«'ws,  81. 

virvuiovras,  72. 

irori,  79. 

T€  ,  29. 

4>CLaV0€V.    70,    75. 

irovXv's,  38,  57. 

rc'OvaOi,  68. 

1        t                          f*f\ 

irpeo-pX  57. 

T60VT]0)TOS,  68. 

4>avc<rKc,  78. 

irpTjVTJs,  80.      4 

TeXafj.ojVLa8T|s.  59. 

4>ao,  76. 

IIpLa(it8T)s,  89. 

TtXafiwvios,  59. 

4>dpos,  23,  88. 

irptv,  89. 

rtoio,  62. 

4>€iryo'vrwv,  68. 

TT-po(3XuSo-K6LV.   44. 

TCOUTI,  65. 

(}>Tjpo-iv,  36. 

•n-poOvjAifio-i,  87. 

repmKc'pavvos,  45. 

in"              ^»  — 

irpo<rau8jqTT|v,  71. 

WrXaOt,  68. 

d>6lU.T|V,   (|>0LTO,   70. 

7rpo<rwTraTa,  53. 

T€TpCUJ>aTO,  69. 

-4>i,  49. 

irpOTi,  79. 

TtTVKOVTO,  66. 

<{x.Xevvras,  39. 

•n-pov'4>aiv€,  40. 

rtv,  65. 

(juXTJjitvai,  72. 

irpovxovro,  40. 

T«XVT]€'VTWS,  81. 

<t>Xti|/€Tat,  36. 

irpo(j>paar(ra,  57. 

T€xv^<ro-ai,  39. 

(}>o'pos,  23. 

7rpo'4>pcov,  80. 

re'wv,  65. 

4>opTJvcu,  72. 

•jrpwrioros,  60. 

T10CI,  T10T]'(X€VOS,  75. 

<|>oa)s,  37. 

•rrToX€|it£o|i€V,  73. 

T10T]|U,  23. 

(J>v'-ya.8€,  50. 

irro'Xejios,  44. 

"         OA 

Tiji^s,  SV. 

J..'y_    OQ 

CpUljCl,    -•>. 

irro'Xis,  44. 

rCcreiav,  68. 

<|>vXaKovs,  55. 

irvXe'wv,  61. 

rot,  rai,  KT\.,  64. 

XaXKoxiTaJvwv,  12. 

irwXe'ai,  72. 

ToUrSco-iv,  64. 

XafxalcvvokScs,  38. 

pa,  29. 

ToCo"8€<r(riv,  64. 

X"P.  38. 

pcwro-art,  69. 

TOUTI  8'  av€'(rrrj,  27. 

C             A                1    ,    . 

XTifidS,  4U. 

p«  pvrrcofjLt  va,  67. 

rovvcKa,  40. 

X0iSo's,  79. 

piirra<rK€,  78. 

Tpa-T€io|A€v.  45,  75. 

XP€«,  40. 

(raw,  71. 

Tpou|>€V,  70. 

Xprj  KT\.,  28. 

<r€0tv,  50  ;  <r€u>,  62  f  . 

rpiXXwrros,  92. 

Xpvo-tjiSa,  58. 

StipTJvouv,  5-. 

rpixOa,  44. 

*»  ap£\vwTt,  40. 

SKa^iavSpos,  91. 

TpwiaSwv,  58. 

wSvcrao,  69. 

2|uv6<=v,  58. 

Tw8Vj,  39. 

U)0€CTK6,   78. 

o-rrtlo,  71. 

TVVT],  62. 

lilKKTrOS,   59. 

(nre  Co  vs,  37. 

vppaXXeiv.  42. 

(OKvpow,  43. 

(rireV(ri,  62. 

«Us  'Axaiwv,  12. 

JipltTTOS,  40. 

<rirrj€<r<ri,  54. 

vlo's,  vlos,  KT\.,  55. 

uipopc,  74  ;   wpa-t,  73. 

OTTJ0€<r<|»iv,  50. 

V[i€lCJV,   62. 

•is  (postpositive),  44. 

<riiv€X€S,  93. 

i'(ip-«s,  KT\.,  63. 

is,  64. 

(Tvos  Kairpov,  14. 

VfiOS   KT\.,  62   f. 

ws  8'  avrcas,  64. 

trfyt,  62. 

vira£,  79. 

wore  with  inf.,  26. 

cruJ|ia.  23. 

virai0a,  35,  50. 

WVTOS,  40. 
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[The  references  are  to  pages.] 


Adjectives,  66  f. 

Adjective  in  apposition  with  noun,  0. 

Adverbs,  79  f. 

Accent  of  words,  different  from  At- 
tic, 23. 

Aeolic  elements  in  Homeric  dialect, 
35  f. 

Alphabet,  transfer  from  the  earlier,  37. 
./Alliteration,  15. 
^mphimacer,  87.  •— "~  ^   " 
%/A.nastrophe,  79. 

Anomalous  forms,  55  f. 
vApocope,  42  f . 

Arnold,  Matthew,  1,  7. 

Article,  63  f . 
,/Asyndeton,  18  f. 

Attic  reduplication,  66. 

Attic  second  declension,  52. 

Augment,  65  f. 

Bentley,  47. 

Bryant,  6. 

vBucolic  diaeresis,  85. 
x/Caesural  pauses,  83  ff. 

Cases  retain  original  force,  25. 

Changes  in  meaning  and  use  of  words, 
22  f. 

Change  of  subject,  7  f. 

Chapman,  2  f. 
^Chiasmus,  19. 

Comparisons,  16  ff. 

Comparison  of  adjectives,  59  f. 

Consonants,  43  ff. 

Contraction,  39. 

Contract  verbs,  70  ff. 

Convenience  of  verse,  34,  86  f. 

Conventional  epithets,  11  ff. 
V Copulative   for  disjunctive   conjunc- 
tions, 32. 


Correlative  constructions,  31  f. 

Cowper,  4  f . 
vCrasis,  40. 

Dactyls,  81  f. 

Dative  of  interest,  26  f. 

Dative  with  eiri,  {nr6,  avv,  or  apa,  27  f. 

Demonstrative  pronouns,  63  f . 

Derby,  Lord,  5  f. 

Digamma,  45  ff. 

Diphthongs  shortened,  93  f . 

Direct  discourse,  7  f. 
Elision,  41  f. 
^panalepsis,  20. 
/Epexegesis,  13  f. 

<=  TrnrAofcrj,  20. 

Epithets,  11  ff.,  34  f.  ' 

Errors    in   transmission   of    text    of 
poems,  36  f. 

Feminine  caesura,  84. 

First  aorist  active  and  middle,  72  f. 

First  declension,  50  f . 

Future  active  and  middle,  72  f . 

Future  passive,  75. 

Genitive  absolute,  26. 

Genitive  in  -oo,  51. 
vflepthemimeral  caesura,  84. 

Hexameter  verse,  81  ff. 
,/Hiatus,  40  f . 
,/Hysteron  proteron,  22. 

Indefinite  pronoun,  65. 

Infinitive  with  ace.,  26. 

Infinitive  with  &art,  26. 

Intensive  pronoun,  63. 

Interrogative  particles,  29. 

Interrogative  pronouns,  65. 

Ionic  dialect,  35. 

Iterative  forms,  77  f. 

Jod,  44. 
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/Litotes,  20  f . 

Long  vowels  shortened,  93  f. 

Masculine  caesura,  84. 

Meaning  of  words  changed,  22  f. 
v/Metathesis,  45. 

Middle  voice,  74. 

-/j.i,  verbs  in,  75  f . 

Mute  and  liquid  make  position,  90. 

Newman,  F.  W.,  5. 

v  movable,  45. 

Numerals,  60  f . 

Old  and  new  forms  side  by  side,  34. 
•/Onomatopoeia,  15. 

Optative  mode,  24  f .,  70. 

Order  of  words,  9  ff. 
yParasitic  r,  44. 
•,  Parataxis,  30  f . 
.  Parechesis,  15. 

Participial  construction  deserted,  8. 

Participle  has  principal  thought,  33. 

Particles,  28  f . 

Passive  voice,  75. 
v'  Patronymics,  57  ff. 

Penthemimeral  caesura,  84. 

Perfect,  73  f. 
^/Periphrasis,  21. 

Personal  pronouns,  62  f . 

Pope,  3  f . 

Possessive  Pronouns,  62  f . 

Prepositions,  25,  78  f. 

Principal  clauses,  8. 

Pronouns,  62  ff. 


Quantity,  86  ff. 

Reduplication,  66. 

Relative  pronoun,  64. 

Relative   not   the   first  word    in    its 
clause,  10. 

Rough  breathing,  45. 

Second  aorist  without  variable  vowel, 
77. 

Second  declension,  51. 

Short  mode-vowel  in  subjunctive,  70, 
75,  76. 

Single  consonant  makes  position,  91  f. 

a  movable,  45. 

Special  case-endings,  49  f. 

Spondaic  verses,  83. 

Spondees,  81. 

Stereotyped  expressions,  14. 

Subjunctive  mode,  24,  70. 
ySynizesis,  39  f. 

Synonymous  expressions,  13. 

Tennyson,  6. 

Third  declension,  52  ff. 

Variations  of  natural  quantity,  88. 

Vau,  45  ff. 

Verb-endings,  67  ff. 

Verbal  adjectives,  28. 

Vocalization  of  p,  48  f . 

Vowels  and  diphthongs,  37  f. 

Words   lacking   in  Homeric  vocabu- 
lary, 23. 
^Zeugma,  21  f. 

Yod,  44. 
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13,  40,  84 

A  137  24,  30 

A565  

..33 

T51.... 

*....19 

2  ... 

.41,  65 

160  177  13 

569  

..41 

54  f  .  .  . 

.  14,  24 

4f 

65  47 

193  f   .  30 

B4  

..32 

80  

9 

6  .. 

90 

200  27 

79  

..13 

103  f  .  . 

19 

8  

14 

201  .  .  13,  14,  91 

87  

..89 

105  ... 

21 

10... 

10 

218  30 

113  ff 

..33 

111... 

64 

12  ff. 

....8,  33 

220  f  21 

131  

..15 

119... 

11 

12,  15 

11 

237  ff   .  .  10 

138 

..63 

152  ... 

40 

17... 

93 

251  22 

.  144  f  

..14 

155  ... 

....91 

18... 

40 

254  ff    ..18 

190 

..93 

179  .. 

.  ..19 

19  f.  . 

.  .  .  15,  94 

256  14 

261  ff.  .  .  . 

..10 

185  ... 

85 

21... 

47 

259  31 

299  

..18 

220  . 

63 

24... 

...14,  21 

262  24 

303  

..32 

222  .. 

92 

28... 

41 

277  40 

325  

..13 

238  .  .  . 

...65 

29... 

.  .  .41,  93 

280  f      30 

333  f  . 

.26 

306 

.14 

30... 

11 

284  25 

337  f  .  .  .  . 

..17 

318  .  .  . 

32 

33... 

...85,  92 

287  f  18 

342  

..63 

326  f  .  . 

.  ..21 

44... 

14 

2881.13  27  47 

346  

..32 

327  .  .  . 

65 

45... 

25 

300   11 

402  

..64 

356  . 

..  91 

46  f.. 

26 

302  f  19 

455-483  .  . 

..17 

357  .  .  . 

...94 

47... 

18 

333  .     .41 

465  

..91 

363  .. 

15  32 

51... 

93 

359    18  25 

484 

15 

386 

93 

67... 

70 

361       13 

544  

..81 

A  106  ff. 

33 

68,73 

14 

366  ff      9 

597  f. 

25 

330 

.  ..78 

78  f.. 

8 

413  f  15 

634  

.  91 

338  ... 

94 

81  f.. 

31 

416    28  92 

651 

..40 

353 

.  ..13 

88... 

13 

418       41 

671  ff 

20 

466 

28 

96  f.. 

15 

439  15  90 

703  

..19 

497  f  .  . 

..  26 

97... 

27 

443       19 

758 

.15 

E50 

.  40 

99... 

...13,  18 

450,  453  ff  32 

780  

..93 

255  .. 

63 

101.. 

42 

485  f  15 

807 

.21 

274  . 

...90 

108.. 

85 

520   .    63 

824 

91 

311  f 

.  25 

116  f. 

18 

631  ff  21 

851  

..21 

350  .  .  . 

15 

125.. 

64 

539  19 

860 

.28 

399  f  . 

32 

128. 

32 

553  13 

T33 

91 

472  f  . 

15 

133. 

..63 

558  f  19 

50.. 

..15 

568.. 

..41 
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E  6SHJ  

15 
40 
30 
32 
10 
20 
31 
28 
10 
78 
ff. 
11 
32 
33 
11 
22 
87 
91 
82 
28 
21 
9 
33 
27 
21 
13 
14 
20 
16 
9 
16 
15 
83 
20 
21 
8 

O  723  

ID    a  4f>  

.90 

t  -2:'n 

01 

668  ff  

731  

25 
13 
19 
92 
19 
17 

13 
21 
18 
93 
27 
20 
32 
94 
18 
10 
22 
92 
20 
33 
15 
92 
81 
17 
7 
68 
94 
11 
33 
13 
31 
15 

84 
14 
10 
20 
94 
52 
11 
8 

46  48 

15 

264 

00 

Z  123  

730  

60  ff 

.16 

306.. 

SO 

146  

H  126  ff  
367  

82  f  

.14 

394  ff. 

17 

147  £.  

86  f  . 

13 

£26 

11 

237  

P  50  f  

98  

.27 

30 

10 

395  f  

389  ff  

99  f  

11 

108 

S1 

429  ff  

626  

110. 

47 

T|119 

0*1 

607  .*  

S  26  

127  ff. 

10 

171 

S1 

H13ff  

128  f  

130  f  

11 

198.  . 

IS 

429  

219  

132  f  

.14 

321  

31 

0555ff  2 

T49  

161  .. 

.42 

8  107 

64 

1  186  f  

175  

174  ff.  .  .. 

.29 

122 

<>8 

379  

Y  371  f  

242,  299  f  . 
326  

.13 
.94 

275. 

IS 

675  

*  190  f  

1  19 

-I9 

K6  

308  

332  

.28 

28... 

63 

334  f  

362  

396  

24 

149 

07 

A  36  

489  f  

402  

.63 

166  f 

90 

69  

537  

423  

.33 

170  f  

no 

130  81, 

X91  

434  f. 

7 

178 

00 

317  

126  ff  

BIO.. 

33 

236.. 

o-> 

690  

i£109  

•  28  

.28 

256  f  

?7 

M51f.,  

no  

107  f 

30 

366  

16 

167  

198  

148  

.27 

375  

78 

207,242,293. 
319  f  

221  

225  f  

8 

408,  410  ff. 
627  

.16 
11 

222ff.,760ff. 
871  

312  f 

32 

N41  

409  

.21 

K  269  

04 

168  

fl  38  

y  66  

16 

\  598  

15 

182f.,188ff. 
492  ff  

164  

71  ff  

.29 

£  297  .  . 

10 

191  f  

87. 

.13 

o  334  

81 
11 

611  

285  

115  

.32 

405  f  

798  

636  

231  

.24 

IT  106  ff  

7 

g  9  ff  

695  f 

264,280.. 
304  

53 

.47 

p23.. 

?8 

10-16  

730  

65  f  

9 

222  f  

a  1..  8,  64,  81, 
4  

8  13  

94 
16 

489  f  

?6 

418  

136  f  . 

576  

48 

O  9  f  

208  

.22 

T  275  f  

16 

11  

21 
17 
10 

7 
33 

9 

18 

8  

221  

13 

407  ff  

16 

80  ff  

22  f 

451  ff  ... 

.16 

664  ff  

16 

395  f  

24.    51 

463,  634  .  . 
767 

.28 
.27 

A  15.. 

81 

557  

27 

x  27  f.  . 

19 

681  

29  .. 

c  39  f  

.16 

192  

81 

665  f  .  ... 

37  ff 

44  f  

11 

W237  

?,5 

679.. 

40.. 

94 

229.. 

?,?, 

465  f  .  .  . 

15 
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